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Remember the Date 
August 3-15 


Here is your chance to spend two weeks under three 
of the most successful coaches in the country. Let 
Hanley, Zuppke and Lonborg give you their ideas for 
turning out winning teams. Hear Dick Hanley, one of 
the leading exponents of the Warner system. Hear Bob 
Zuppke who year after year has turned out leading 
teams in the Big Ten. Get from Dutch Lonborg the 
latest developments in the game of basketball. 


Hear these men along with many other experts includ- 
ing Frank Hill, track, Tom Robinson, swimming, and 
K. L. Wilson, administration. In addition four noted 
football coaches will supplement the work given by 
Hanley and Zuppke. They are Horween, Harvard; 
Steffen, Carnegie Tech; Hawley, formerly of Dartmouth, 
and Dunne, Harvard line coach. 


Enjoy two weeks this summer under these famous ath- 
letic leaders. At the same time treat yourself to a fine 
vacation. You can't beat Chicago's north shore for a 


summer vacation. The layout is ideal . . . big league 
baseball . . . swimming in Lake Michigan . . . golf . . 
boat trips. . . . These are just a few of the facilities. 


Here is a typical response from one of the 282 coaches 
who turned out last year to give the Northwestern coach- 
ing school a record enrollment—"'] have gone to a num- 
ber of coaching schools, but to get the information | 


BOB ZUPPKE 


Famed coach and noted psychologist 
whose Fighting Illini have long ranked 
among nation’s leading grid teams. 


DUTCH LONBORG 


Champion as a player and now coach 

of 1931 Big Ten championship basket- 

ball team. Conversant with every phase 
of modern basketball. 
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Bob Zuppke, Illinois 


Dick Hanley, Northwestern 
Supplementary lectures— 
Arnold Horween, Harvard 

Walter Steffen, Carnegie Tech 
Jess Hawley, formerly of Dartmouth 
Duke Dunne, Harvard Line Coach 


BASKETBALL 


Dutch Lonborg, Northwestern 


TRACK 


Frank Hill, Northwestern 


SWIMMING 


Tom Robinson, Northwestern 
ADMINISTRATION 
K. L. Wilson, Northwestern 


An All-Star Faculty. Every Man a Veteran 
Campaigner 











wanted was another story until | got to Northwestern. 
There one meets up with some of the outstanding 
coaches in the country, who are more than glad to help 
a coach with his individual problems. | rate Northwest- 
ern as a No. | coaching school and needless to say | am 
planning to register at Tug Wilson's desk August 3.” 


Send Today for Illustrated Prospectus 
K. L. Wilson, Director Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. 
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Athletics and Scholarship 


N a recent study by the Department of Psychology 
at the University of Minnesota on Athletics and 
Scholarship, those who conducted the investigation 
present as their conclusions, first, that “those who 
practice regularly are more definitely interested in 
making good in athletics and are therefore more 
definitely determined to make good in scholarship. 
This would indicate that athletic participation really 
fosters better scholastic performance than might 
otherwise be the case.” Second, “in the fall quarter 
scholarship, those who devoted the most time to prac- 
tice made an honor point ratio which is more than 
twice as high as that made by those devoting much 
less time to practice. Here is unmistakable evidence 
that time devoted to practice does not interfere with 
successful scholarship. Indeed, it is accompanied by 
greatly improved scholarship.” Third, “there was a 
surprisingly negligible elimination among those who 
devoted a maximum amount of time to football prac- 
tice. Not only did this group do well scholastically 
but they remained in the university almost to a man.” 
Fourth, “there was no marked scholastic improve- 
ment in the winter quarter over the fall quarter for 
football men nor for non-athletes, thus demonstrating 
that fall practice itself does not interfere with 
scholastic work.” 

Athletics at the University of Minnesota are con- 
ducted efficiently and yet sanely. Consequently, many 
of the charges made against football on the grounds 
that long practices interfere with the scholastic work 
of the athletes are not justified with respect to that 
institution. 

Some who have accepted that part of the Carnegie 
report which stated that the charge that athletes do 
poor scholastic work has not been proved still insist, 
however, that football interferes with the scholastic 
work of the other undergraduates. In view of this, 
President Lowell’s findings relative to the number of 
honor graduates at Harvard is interesting. In his 
annual report he states, “When the number of men 
graduating from Harvard with honors has increased 
from eight to thirty-seven per cent in the last twelve 
years, no one can accuse the athletic department of 
interfering with the classroom because of its inter- 
collegiate program.” 

Many persons who have been criticizing inter- 
collegiate football have been guilty of generalizing 
from insufficient data. More studies such as those 
conducted by the University of Minnesota and Har- 
vard might result in presenting data that would show 
that some of these generalizations have been unscien- 
tific. 


The June Issue 


OURNAL readers are invited to send in items of 
interest for publication in the June issue. All 
subscribers are requested to notify us at once if they 
wish the June JOURNAL sent to an address other than 
the one now in our files. 
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GROW WITH 
—Wibson — 


BIN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THE AGGRESSIVE POLICY OF 
WILSON- WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 
THE WILSON ADVISORY BOARD 
ON DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
ATHLETIC AND SPORTS EQUIPMENT IS 
NOW BEING AUGMENTED BY SOME 
OF THE GREATEST BRAINS IN SPORTS. 
ANNOUNCEMENT WILL SOON BE MADE. 
IT IS POSITIVE ASSURANCE THAT 
WILSON LINES WILL CONTINUE 
IN LEADERSHIP. 
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Pitcher half way through, ready for the over- 
hand--(jack knife body action)—keeping the 
eye on the catcher’s target. 


Middle West has undergone very little change. It 

is the same old national game and is about due for 
a little revival in the next couple of years. I believe it is 
now up to our athletic directors and promoters to keep the 
team games for the younger generation, as physical edu- 
cators well know their values and are looking forward to 
the student bodies to revive their baseball interests. 

Having been schooled in the major college sports for the 
last twenty-five years as player, manager and coach, I[ 
firmly believe in the values of various team games; the 
bigger the machine the greater the science of team play. 
Football is an eleven-man machine, a game of body con- 
tact; basketball, a quintet playing by instinct; baseball, 
nine cogs all working together. Asked which one I pre- 
fer, my answer is this: I like them all in season. Foot- 
ball calls for physique, basketball for cleverness, while in 
baseball skill is all-important. 

In building an ordinary baseball team, the average 
coach is confronted with many problems. First comes the 
most necessary ambition and love of the candidate for the 
game. Physical condition is the foundation, and, since 
the season is very short in the Middle Western states, one 
is hard pressed for time. A day lost on account of impossible 
baseball weather can never be regained. Field houses 
with indoor training facilities have been a life saver. An 
ideal situation in the Middle Western schools is to start 
indoor training at the beginning of the second semester 
around February 1st. General exercising, handball, run- 
ning and calisthenics are advisable for a couple of weeks 
to get the body and legs in condition. Next follows the 
handling of the baseball, slowly developing the throwing 
arm and back and getting the eye on the ball with medium 
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T he Development 
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in the Building of a 
Baseball Team 


By H, O. “Pat” Page 


Head Baseball Coach, 
University of Chicago 
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Left-handed pitcher half way through on a side 
arm cross-fire delivery, driving the batter away 
from the plate 


speed grounders. The fourth week brings the battery into 
action with straight ball pitching, and with batters work- 
ing on form in bunting and place hitting to develop their 
stance and style. 

Early in March, a day out in the open is most welcome 
for the fly ball chasers, while, about the second week out, 
the battery men begin to bear down with everything in 
the groove. At this time confidence in hitting is all-im- 
portant, with control demanded. By the middle of March, 
all candidates should be physically fit and mentally alert, 
ready for their trial. The wise college coach generally 
picks his nine all-around men and then places them where 
they are most needed, all for the good of the team. Proba- 
bly college battery men rate first in importance. Since 
most schedules can be handled by a couple of first string 
pitchers, at least three others (minimum) are very valu- 
able in daily practice, as variety of pitching is the spice 
for hitting practice, which should be at least fifty per cent 
of the work. 

Next come the infield try-outs; ground balls to right or 
left, fast and slow, hard and soft, at first with handles on 
them to build up confidence. Who boots them the least? 
And who has the whip? Is the candidate wild or tame? 
Has he steadiness or is he rattle-brained? 

Last but not least, comes the outfield. Who can go and 
get them long and far, hard and harder, losing the ball 
and then finding it again? Is the candidate a sunfielder and 
sure on ground balls? What is the outfielder going to do 
with the ball when he gets it; has he an arm to throw the 
man out at the plate or any base? Is he a clever lead-off 
man at the bat, or does he hit cleanup position in the 
pinch? After getting on base, can he run and slide with 
cleverness? Eventually the coach looks to the outfielders 
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Left-hander, starting his wind-up, “covering up” with gloved hand 


as the backbone of the scoring machine. 

The line-up is chosen and now for teamwork. The open- 
ing game the latter part of March is just one week off. 
Simple signals are necessary. Instructions to the defense: 
don’t throw that ball away; no extra pegs or loose balls 
flying around; hang on to that ball—no rubber gloves; 
back each other up on every play; work on that old con- 
trol; aim everything and be alert. 

The offensive wins ball games; batting order is all-im- 
portant, with the lead-off man in an inning having a keen 
eye and feeling the pitcher out. The base on balls at times 
is as good as a hit; batters should make the opponent 
pitch. Then, there is the sacrifice play. Here the batter 
picks out a good one and lays it down; no pop-ups; down 
on the ground and the fielders will throw it away, says 
the coach. There are men in scoring position; up comes 
the hitter. He takes his cuts, trying to pick out the good 
ones; he levels his bat and times his swing; when in the 
hole he fights for his life, and eventually drives in the 
runs, providing, of course, he doesn’t “get the buck” or 
lack decision and let the umpire do his worst. 

The art of pitching college baseball is based on a most 
important fundamental—control. A simple natural wind- 
up is most effective when the bases are unoccupied. The 
pitcher should have an easy free swing, getting the entire 
body, including the legs and back, in on the pitch. This 
natural foot and body work is very necessary, as it works 
in unison with the all-important throwing arm, which 
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generally follows through. The final climax of the pitch 
comes with the forearm and wrist snap. There are many 
odd and freak deliveries, with the ball being well hidden 
before release, which confuse the batter. A variety of 
pitching form is advisable in a well-balanced staff of 
twirlers. 

First in importance with the pitcher is the stance. The 
rules state that he should face the batter with his feet on 
or in front of the rubber. A firm footing, keeping out of 
deep holes, makes for better control. Next comes the grip 
on the ball, the feel of the seams. Different deliveries call 
for various grips on the horsehide. The physical make-up 
of the hand—the length of fingers—somewhat determines 
the stuff that can be put into the pitch. This necessary 














Ready to meet the pitch. Stance close to plate. Bat well gripped 
and level 


touch in turn makes for the spin, float, or what have you, 
on the ball. Friction on the ends of the fingers or thumb 
which are in contact with the seams determines the stuff 
in the pitch. Covering up this hidden art with the gloved 
hand just before the follow-through makes for deception. 
In the same way, a rotating body action, hiding the ball 
with a side arm delivery and timing the wind-up and 
follow-through, also make for deception and may result 
in throwing the batter off his stride. That means that 
a change of pace can be brought about by a delayed hitch, 
such as a wrist break, in the wind-up, or a delay on the 
ball after release—a so-called slow ball, floater or knuckler. 
There is a similar principle in football, where a delay in 
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the backfield means a delay in the offensive line charge, 
in order to meet the defensive off-balance. 

College pitchers should have at least two different kinds 
of a ball on a similar delivery; for instance, if the pitcher 
has an overhand fast one, it should be controlled high or 
low, inside or outside, according to the stance of the bat- 
ting opponent. Along with this fast one should come a 
similar delivery for the overhand curve—the same prelimi- 
nary wind-up in the follow-through—only with a different 
release right at the finish. The curve may be used either 
inside or outside, generally low; yet some curves are 
started high and break down for an umpire’s decision. 
Different speeds can be controlled by the wrist action 
right at the finish of the follow-through, thus developing a 
change of pace for both the straight and curved ball. 

After mastering the most natural delivery, some pitch- 
ers go into the theory of angles; that is, they swing from 

















Pitcher, aiming them in, following through with body behind throw 


the overhand to the side arm or underhand stuff, giving 
greater variety and thereby more surprise or deception. 
A simple combination for the catcher to work on is to get 
the hitter to foul off the overhand fast one, providing, of 
course, the pitcher puts the extra up spin on the ball; then 
come baek with the same pitching motion, using the over- 
hand slow curve with the down spin; thus the batter will 
have the tendency to overswing and might top the ball foul 
for another strike. With the batter in the hole with two 
strikes against him, the pitcher would change to a side 
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arm, fast one with a spin out; and thus on this surprise 
change of pitching angle the batter would either cut at the 
ball a little late, or he would let it go by entirely and allow 
the umpire to call him out. 

After following through on every delivery it is neces- 
sary for the pitcher to field his position. He should be 
alert and jump into line for a fast drive which comes 
through the box. He should not stand and pose, or pitch 
and duck; he should be ready to pounce on the bunts and 
have fast footwork on the slow rollers. All pitchers, in 
order to master fielding their position, should exercise in 
warming-up—developing cleverness in handling the ball 
and body in a game of Hy-Lo grounders. Fielding the 
position also calls for headwork in backing up various 
throws to different bases. Much time should be spent in 
covering first base, playing the slow rollers to the right of 
the diamond, and teaming with the first and second base- 
men. Failure of that combination play between the first 
baseman and pitcher for a well-timed put-out has broken 
up many a close game. : 

With men on bases, the pitching art becomes more com- 
plicated. The pitcher should choke up in his most natural 
position. Quick footwork comes to the front. The rule 
states that the pitcher must throw the way he steps— 
no false body actions. As the balk rules are very technical, 
the pitcher in organized games cannot get in any body or 
shoulder hitches. He cannot step towards home and then 
throw to first. If the pitcher figures a base runner is go- 
ing to be pushed along by the batter sacrificing, that is, 
laying down a bunt on a good ball, it might be well to 
keep the pitch rather high. The extra spin might cause 
the bunt to be popped up, but at any rate the pitcher 
should tear in fast and have teamwork with the catcher 
in throwing the bunt to the proper base. If a third base- 














Hitter with proper follow through. Note the body and wrist action 
of player after leveling his bat. Keeping the eye on the ball is a 
fundamental 
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man comes in for the bunt, the pitcher 
generally works to the right of the 
diamond. If the third sacker holds his 
bag for the possible put-out at third 
base with the base runner coming 
down from second, then the pitcher 
fields the third base territory, while 
the first sacker comes into the right 
territory to make a possible throw to 
third base. On this play the second 
baseman of course covers the first 
sack and the shortstop sticks to the 
second base territory. In order to 
break up the squeeze play which has 
been developed to perfection by the 
Japanese college players, it is neces- 
sary first for the pitcher to be alert. 
An exceptionally high and fast ball to 
the inside makes it hard for the batter 
to lay the ball down. Upon delivery, 
the pitcher should follow through, 
move in fast to field the center groove 
and make a quick peg to the plate in 
a low plane, while the third and first 
basemen go in fast to cover their own 
territories. 

To break up the hit or bunt and 
run, the pitcher must be awake and 
have the extra stuff on the ball with 
enough wildness to be good. Slow de- 
liveries and actions on the part of the 
pitcher bring about many stolen bases 
and cause bad pegs by the catcher. 
Pitchers are generally blamed not 
only for the inaccurate throws of the 
catcher but for the big leads and fly- 
ing starts of the base runners. By 
all means, the pitcher should practice 
choked up, as one generally plays 


about as he practices. Headwork and 
control are the winners. 

With another Japanese team touring 
our country this spring, it might be 
well to be ready for the invasion of 
Hosei University from Tokyo, Japan. 
Experience in the past twenty odd 
years has taught us to have great re- 
spect for the baseball ability of the 
Oriental when he meets us on the col- 
lege diamond, in our own national 
game. Being a great copyist, the 
Japanese today afford us very keen 
competition in every line. Consider- 
ing all factors, they are to be greatly 
respected on the field of battle. 

Back around 1905 to 1910, when 
our University of Chicago teams first 
invaded Tokyo, they met a group 
which was very keen to learn our 
game, and I believe today they more 
than prove a match for our best col- 
lege teams. To win in Japan, it takes 
exceptional pitching, as was evidenced 
by the experience of Michigan’s two 
sterling Western Conference cham- 
pionship pitchers a couple of years 
ago. Having studied the Japanese 
baseball players on a number of occa- 
sions, I have come to the following 
conclusions: 

Playing two games a week on their 
home fields, being keyed to the high- 
est point of perfection, they are hard 
to beat if they ever get the jump on 
their opponents. They play with great 
confidence and, backed by their hero 
worshippers, they perform brilliantly. 
Away from home, under strange con- 
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ditions and surroundings, they can’t 
stand travel and at times become er- 
ratic and discouraged in their play. 
probably lacking mature confidence in 
their ability. 

The physical make-up of the Jap- 
anese is against exceptional throwing 
ability, as their arms are short, with 
very small close-knit muscles, which I 
believe are against the longer peg and 
speed of our athletes. Their pitchers 
make up in curved ball pitching what 
they lack in speed. In fielding, they 
have fine cleverness, with the short- 
stop being the king-pin, always a fine 
fielder. They are very quick in the 
use of their hands and, being built 
close to the ground, they eat up 
ground balls with skill. 

As hitters, they have developed 
keen eyes. Being very hard to pitch 
to, they have worked out an infield hit 
or bunt game to perfection. This is 
due to their quickness in handling the 
bat. They are not exceptionally long 
free swingers and at times seem to be 
somewhat muscle-bound, yet they have 
their so-called “Babe Ruths.” In the 
beginning, the best hitter on a Jap- 
anese team would practice for twenty 
minutes, the next best for ten min- 
utes, the following player for about 
two minutes and the rest of the team 
in the batting order would never get 
any practice. But times have changed, 
and today they have adopted our sys- 
tem of three cuts at the ball in bat- 
ting practice. Their hitting shows 

(Continued on page 42) 


Baseball from the High School 
Coach’s Standpoint 


LTHOUGH it never has been my 
A ambition to be a baseball writ- 
er, the reason for which, I sup- 
pose, is that I haven’t the patience 
to go on with a big, long yarn, I take 
pleasure in presenting the status of 
the baseball case from a high school 
standpoint. 

One of the angles that always has 
impressed me the most is that which 
eoncerns the wearing down process. 
In football, for instance, each man is 
in action from whistle to whistle, 
fighting in such a way that when the 
contest comes to an end he is on the 
point of physical exhaustion... If he 
isn’t, it’s a certainty he didn’t give his 
best for the cause. 

The wearing down process in the 
basketmaking sport is even more pro- 


By Percy S. Moore 


Lane Technical High School, Chicago 


nounced than in football, and when a 
high school boy goes into the profes- 
sional game after graduation he can 





After graduating from Posse 
Normal School, Boston, Percy S. 
Moore taught at Loyola Acad- 
emy, St. Ignatius College and 
Central High School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. Following two years 
in the air service during the 
World War, he began coaching 
at Lane Tech. During his years 
there, his baseball team has 
played for the city title every 
season except 1924, and won the 
championship in 1920-21-25-26- 
29-30. 





stand the gaff for only a limited 
period of time. 

On the other hand, a baseball player 
at the end of the regulation nine in- 
nings is in pretty good physical condi- 
tion and able to play several extra in- 
nings without danger of any physical 
reaction. The reason for this is that 
the players, the pitchers and catchers 
excepted, are not in motion continu- 
ally and they have an opportunity be- 
tween plays to regain their mental and 
physical poise. 

A boy who makes the grade for a 
first-rate high school coach, and whose 
desire is to play the game as long as 
he can after graduation, will find that 
he can be a Ty Cobb or Babe Ruth 
from the standpoint of length of serv- 
ice, provided he leads a clean life. 
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Dissipation and success in sports 
never have been known to harmonize. 

Regarding the case of a pitcher, 
who throws approximately 200 balls 
in a nine inning game, the argument 
is that he, too, has a chance to offset 
the physical handicaps for that day 
by having four days’ rest. 

The main purpose of baseball is to 
teach mental poise, self-respect, self- 
control, perseverance, a keen sense of 
judgment and a fighting heart. All 
these combined go to make a citizen 
of the finest type. 

Taking into consideration, now, the 
angle which concerns the high school 
coach and his ability to convey to the 
student body as a whole the benefits 
to be derived, let it be said that it is 
up to the individual in charge to stim- 
ulate interest. In order to attain this 
end it is necessary to get the co- 
operation of the students as well as 
faculty and parents. To arrange for 
the appearance of men of distinction 
in the baseball world to come into the 
school for occasional talks is one of 
the secrets of success. 

To stimulate interest in the office 
of the principal is another important 
factor usually overlooked. The prin- 
cipal, like the athlete trying to make 
good, must be educated to the point 
at which he will become enthusiastic. 
The average high school head, who 
doesn’t take a great deal of interest in 
the game, is not to be blamed for ad- 
verse circumstances. The fault lies 
with the coach, who has failed to con- 
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vey to his superior the true purpose 
for which the sport was created. 

Regarding suggestions to coaches, 
it would be an easy matter to write 
many pages of pointers, but the high 
spots should be enough. Build from 
the bottom up. Conduct a school of 
instruction in the gym during the cold 
weather months, the candidates to re- 
port at least three times a week. The 
first talk should deal with the features 
or requirements in each of the nine 
positions. Follow this with a regis- 
tration of the boys for the positions 
they wish to play, getting a record 
also of past experiences, if any. 

The proper stance at the plate 
should be taken into consideration in 
the third lesson. The majority of 
boys, when starting out, have a lot of 
faults to be corrected. Unless the de- 
fects are noted at the start, the job 
of trying to win ball games later on 
will be very difficult. 

Going from this department into 
bunting, a lost art these days even 
in the majors, teach each candidate 
how to grip the bat and then convey 
the method of deception. In connec- 
tion with this work with the stick it 
must be admitted that one of the 
hardest tasks confronting a coach is 
to prevent his boys from hitting at 
bad balls. Boys, as a rule, like to cut 
at fast balls and manage to time their 
swings, but they show a marked weak- 
ness when it comes to stepping into 
curves. They pull away, which means 
a pop-up if they actually connect. 
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Knowledge of the rules, signals for 
offensive and defensive plays (base 
stealing and sliding included), throw- 
ing of the outfielders to the bags, tag- 
ging and the work of the pitchers and 
catchers also are of paramount im- 
portance. 

Daily batting practice should be 
held, each man up hitting three and 
bunting one. All regulars should 
have four rounds at the plate in each 
practice period. 

One-half hour should be devoted to 
infield workouts daily. The outfielders 
also should have no less than a half 
hour of fly chasing each day. Be sure 
that you pick the proper man to hit 
flies to the outfield. There is nothing 
as disgusting as a case in which an 
outfielder gets a chance to catch one 
out of eight. 


Considerable time should be spent 
with the catching and pitching staff, 
which constitutes 75 per cent of the 
team’s strength. Few pitchers know 
how to stand on the mound, especially 
with men on bases, 

The catcher, the chief strategist on 
the field of play, should detect the bat- 
ter’s weakness and should see that his 
mate is feeding the right kind of ball. 
An aggressive receiver, one who keeps 
the team pepped up and in a fighting 
mood, is an invaluable asset to any 
coach. 

High school baseball is just what 
the coaches make it. The success of 
the sport depends entirely on them. 


Scoring Baseball Playing Fields 


HE physical or mechanical con- 
dition of the baseball playing 
field has much to do with the 
satisfaction which players and spec- 
tators get out of it, and, as this is 
the real test of baseball, playing fields 
have not been given the attention 
which they deserve. 

If the scoring of baseball fields has 
been systematically undertaken be- 
fore, the writer is not aware of it, 
and in presenting here a step in this 
direction it is not with the thought 
that its features are perfect, but it is 
set forth as showing the practicability 
of scoring fields, accompanied by rec- 
ommendations for their improvement. 

The score card here shown was used 
by the Arbitration Committee of the 
Jefferson County (New York) Ama- 
teur Baseball League, consisting of its 
president and three disinterested out- 
siders well qualified from experience 
to judge the requirements of what 


By Madison Cooper 


constitutes suitable physical condition 
of the grounds for the playing of our 
great American game. Complaints 
had been made about the condition 
of several of the fields and an inspec- 
tion was provided for in the by-laws 
of the league. Great variation was 
found in the condition of the different 
fields, not only as to natural advan- 
tages or disadvantages and the im- 
provements made, but as to care and 
attention which the fields get from 
those in charge of keeping them in 
condition. 

Whether the various sections of the 
score card have been given proper 
value will be determined by longer ex- 
perience, but it will be noted that 
consideration for spectators is given 
41 points out of 100, and that the 
actual playing field itself and equip- 
ment are given 59 points. 

It must be remembered that this 
scoring was done in connection with 


a rural league and that accessibility 
and parking space is therefore given 
more importance. The item of fences 
includes wire screen fences set back 
45 feet or more from the third and 
first base lines to protect automobiles 
parked there and also to make a de- 
marcation between the playing field 
and the space to be occupied by spec- 
tators. The various points of the 
score card were considered as follows: 
Accessibility :—Consideration under 
this heading was given not only to 
proper ingress and egress, but also 
to proper location of the grounds as 
to remoteness from central points or 
centers from which spectators would 
naturally be drawn. Grounds having 
two roads or entrances were given 
preference to those with only one. 
Parking Space:—In rural districts 
where spectators come from some dis- 
tance, parking space is a very impor- 
tant item, as cars in sufficient number 
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cannot be parked along the roadway, 
and therefore fields where plenty of 
space is available for parking were 
given high marks, as compared with 
those fields which had little or no 
parking space. 


Accommodations for Spectators :— 
Under this heading, suitable seating 
accommodations were given first con- 
sideration and fields having a capacity 
for seating several hundred people 
were given high marks as against 
those providing for less. In some in- 
stances, wire fences, 6 to 8 feet in 
height, and set back 45 feet or more 
from the first and third base lines, 
have been provided, and a single plank 
seat has been constructed on the in- 
side of the fence. This arrangement 
has not been found objectionable, as 
one row of people can sit on the bench 
so provided, and another row can 
squat or sit on the ground in front 
ef them without interfering with the 
play or the view of those in cars or 
standing behind. Other items under 
this heading are a question of suit- 
able stands for ice cream and hot dog 
concessions, toilets, etc. One field in- 
spected provided a well furnishing 
fine drinking water to the spectators. 


Infield:—Scoring of infield was 
based on how well the field is graded, 
whether suitably drained to dispose 
promptly of surplus rainfall, whether 
providing a suitable mound for pitch- 
er’s rubber, and whether the worn 
places at bases and pitcher’s box are 
kept filled. Only two or three of the 
fields inspected provide a pitcher’s 
mound, and only one field had actually 
had the infield graded to a careful 
line. This particular field had been 
filled and graded to a line and is avail- 
able for playing directly after a rain 
because it has a natural slant toward 
the outfield, and the soil is porous and 
water gets away quickly. Apparently 
little attention has been paid to actual 
grading of the infield. Most work 
which is done on baseball playing 
fields seems to be devoted to scraping, 
in some way, the area inside the base 
lines. This, if repeated from time to 
time or from year to year, results in 
making the infield really a depression, 
and heavy rainfall consequently ac- 
cumulates thereon and makes playing 
on such fields, if in clay or heavy 
ground, impossible soon after a heavy 
rainfall, especially early in the sea- 
son. 


Outfield:—Fewer points were given 
to outfield than to infield because less 
plays are made thereon, but the out- 
field has more importance than is gen- 
erally given to it by average grounds 


. keepers. In country locations, most 


outfields have furrows which result 
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from plowing for cultivation and 
growing of crops, and only in two or 
three instances have the outfields been 
graded consistently. ‘“Deadfurrows” 
in outfields not only make fast fielding 
impossible, but are a menace to the 
safety of players. 


Condition of Playing Field as to 
Care:—This item was based on the 
care and attention given the field by 
those in charge. Some fields were al- 
most entirely neglected, and even the 
worn spots in the pitcher’s box and 
around home plate were not filled from 
one end of the season to the other. 
A few grounds keepers had consis- 
tently attempted to keep their infield 
fairly smooth by filling the holes after 
each game, but this was quite excep- 
tional. This is an item depending 
wholly on natural pride and disposi- 
tion of the management to do some- 
thing for the players. 


Fences:—The scoring of this item 
has been partly explained above and 
is based on the desirability of rather 
extensive wire screen fences suitable 
for the protection of glass in auto- 
mobiles. With suitable fences, many 
people can see the game without leav- 
ing their cars, and in cool weather 
this is a very desirable feature. In 
any case, if parking behind such a 
fence is made possible, it will give 
many more people an opportunity to 
see the game unless rather large 
bleachers or grandstands are provided, 
and, owing to expense, this is not 
always possible. 


Field Equipment:—Under this 
heading was considered home plate 
and pitcher’s rubber, the three bases, 
players’ benches and dressing rooms. 
One field provided covered benches for 
players, others had only a plank, but 
every field visited provided something 
for players separate from the seats 
provided for spectators. Only two 
fields provided dressing rooms, as 
most players come to the grounds in 
their uniforms. About half the fields 
provided the regulation bags for first, 
second and third bases, but only two 
fields provided the commercial rubber 
for pitcher’s box and home plate. A 
home plate of wood seemed to be the 
favorite. Bags for bases were made 
from almost any material available 
and filled with sawdust, shavings, or 
excelsior, and fastened to a single pin 
or eye driven into the ground. A 
number of fields were provided with 
scoreboards, but several were not, 
and, as this adds greatly to the inter- 
est of the spectators, they are recom- 
mended accordingly. 

The Jefferson County League for 
1930 consisted of ten teams playing 
on eight fields. Scores ranging from 
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63 for the lowest to 90.5 for the high- 
est were given the various fields, and 
a typical set of scores and recommen- 
dations for one of the low-scoring 
fields is as follows: 

Points Score 


Accessibility ........ 11 10 
Parking space........ 10 10 
Accommodations for 

spectators .......; 20 10 
RR ti einea!s a> sinus 20 11.25 
GID a ds nomreweers 15 11.5 
Condition of playing 

field as to care..... 10 5 
es ee 7 3.25 
Field equipment...... 7 2 

100 63.00 


The four members of the commit- 
tee scored each field independently and 
then the scores were averaged, which 
accounts for the decimals as shown 
in the above scoring. 

Recommendations for improvement 
of this field were as follow: 


First:—Outfield should be mowed 
and raked. There are some low spots 
in the outfield which might be filled 
and the entire area would be benefited 
by having a heavy roller put on it 
when dry. 

Second:—Fences along base lines 
should be moved back to 45 feet or 
more, and these provided with wire 
to protect cars. 

Third :—Seating capacity could be 
increased to advantage and the fence 
proposition handled at the same time. 

Fourth:—A _ scoreboard properly 
placed would be a big advantage to 
the field. 

Fifth :—Infield can be filled to good 
advantage to prevent standing water 
after a heavy rain. This requires a 
large amount of earth to accomplish 
a useful result. 


It is the intention of the league to 
continue the scoring of fields, by re- 
peating it from year to year, and it 
is thought that a spring inspection 
before the games start, and another 
inspection during midseason, will give 
best results. A more frequent scoring 
is impracticable, because the scoring 
of the fields, which was done on three 
separate days, involved driving up- 
wards of 250 miles. 

The scoring has so far been only 
recommendatory and advisory, but it 
is believed that, another year, certain 
requirements may be specified for 
each team and made mandatory. 

The committee has found that while 
much attention is given to players, 
uniforms, etc., comparatively little at- 
tention is given to the playing fields, 
and as this is a very important fea- 
ture of good baseball, the inspection 
work as above outlined was under- 
taken accordingly. 
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A Combination Athletic Field for 


Football, Baseball, Track 


HERE are some small colleges, 
more high schools and many 
cities and towns with play- 
grounds, which do not have the 
space available for two athletic fields 
to accommodate the three major team 
sports. While it is true that baseball 
is at present rather dim in the pic- 
ture, there are many institutions that 
still maintain, and will continue to 
maintain, teams in what has long been 
the great national sport. 

The usual plan of the playing fields 
for baseball and track has been to lay 
the track with two side straight 
aways and one sweeping curve at each 
end, 110 yards in each of the four 
divisions, the curves run from a 110 
foot radius. Then the baseball dia- 
mond has been laid out symmetrical 
with the track, the home plate equidis- 
tant from either side. This arrange- 
ment ran the extensions of the base 
lines, the foul lines, across the run- 
ning track not so very far beyond the 
bases, and brought a considerable 
part of the playing outfield on and 
outside the track. 

This plan always made it 
not only difficult for field- 
ers, but also brought 
friction when both 
track and ball 
teams were us- 
ing the field 
at the same 
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By C. C. Stroud 


State Normal ColJege, Natchitoches, La. 


time, a most troublesome condition, 
as many old-timers may remember. 

A number of years ago at the state 
university where the writer served 
as Director of Athletics, we were 
forced to make a combination ath- 
letic field for the three major outdoor 
team sports. I think it might have 
been the outline of the ground area 
available that suggested to us the un- 
usual shape of the quarter-mile track. 
At once the possibility of a baseball 
field entirely within the track was 
seen. And of course the football field 
could easily be laid down, if the 
baseball plot could. 

We went ahead with the plan of the 
field as shown in the diagram. The 
long straightaway lay on the west 
side, which suited the placement of 
the bleachers, where they served for 
all three _ sports. 

A glance at 
the dia- 


PLAN: FOR: ’% MILE TRACK 
AND BASEBALL: FIELD 
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gram shows three curves instead of 
the usual two, although all three have 
more than standard 100 foot radius. 
The baseball foul lines up to nearly, 
or quite, 300 feet li irely within 
the track. I ee upper end 
of the field wag®am for pit and 
runways for pole = t and high jump. 
Between the diamond and the track in 
front of the bleachers was room for 
a pit and runway for the broad 
jumps. The plan worked reasonably 
well. A number of times a track 
meet and ball game were run coin- 
cidently. Illinois played the first 
baseball game. A Southern Confer- 
ence meet was run on the track. All 
in all, while such a layout is not de- 
sirable where there is sufficient space 
for a needed baseball field apart from 
the track, Rugby and soccer field, it 
does make possible the joint use of 
the same field, and a far better 
arrangement for combined 
baseball and track. 
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Knute K. 


from time to time to honor men who have made a 

distinct contribution to the college athletic life of 
America. Those whose records have been published 
in the past are for the most part the older men who 
have been prominent in the sport life of the nation 
for a quarter of a century or more. This issue of THE 
JOURNAL is dedicated to the memory of Knute K. 


I: has been the policy of THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
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Rockne 


in 1913 when, in the Notre Dame-Army game, he re- 
ceived a number of spectacular forward passes started 
by his old friend, Gus Dorais. These passes were 
largely responsible for the defeat of the Army eleven. 
Dorais and Rockne, the summer preceding this game, 
were employed in a summer resort at Cedar Point, 
Ohio. In their odd hours they practiced passing and 
catching until they had mastered the technique of 


Rockne, who met his 
death March 31st in an 
airplane crash near 
Bazaar, Kansas. Knute 
Rockne was compara- 
tively a young man, 
yet in his life time he 
made a contribution to 
athletics and to foot- 
ball, particularly, 
which is already ap- 
preciated by this gen- 
eration but which will 
be more appreciated 
and understood in 
future years. 

Knute Rockne was 
born March 4th, 1889, 
in Voss, Norway. His 
father, a carriage 
maker, came to Ameri- 
ca in 1893 to exhibit 
some of his wares at 
the World’s Fair. La- 
ter, his family joined 
him in this country, 


SCULPTOR 


By Roy George 


When death revealed in devastating flame 

What life had chiseled in the granite, words 

Sufficed for once: KNUTE ROCKNE. For the name 
Depicts the man; who hears it stands and girds 

His soul. Not football, life he mastered. Youth 

Well prized his praise, but no man’s praise prized he 
Above the precept of his life—that truth 

Is valor, and success sincerity. 


He taught the open game and made it plain 
That to advance and hold is all, this sage 
Whose life and work alone must long remain 
Effective in an ineffectual age. 


Upon the granite in men’s hearts his name 
He cut, and wrote it on the skies in flame. 


this phase of the game. 
In 1913 Rockne was 
rated as an All-West- 
ern end and was nomi- 
nated by some critics 
for a place on the All- 
American team. At 
one time he held the 
world’s indoor record 
in the pole vault, was 
one of the best broad 
jumpers of his time, 
captained the junior 
crew and was a mem- 
ber of the university 
swimming team. 
When he graduated, 
he planned to devote 
his time to chemistry, 
and when he returned 
to Notre Dame as as- 
sistant football coach 
in the fall of 1914 he 
taught in the chemis- 
try department. In 
1917, he was made 


and Knute was sent to 

grammar school and 

then to Northwest Di- 

vision High School, now Tuley High School, in the 
Logan Square neighborhood in Chicago, where he 
played his first sand lot football and baseball. “Rock” 
in his high school days was more interested in track 
athletics than in football and had an ambition to be a 
champion pole vaulter and runner. His ambition in 
this and in other pursuits toward which he set his 
heart and mind was realized. 


From his earliest youth Knute was a student. He 


decided to strive for a college education and worked 
in the Chicago Postoffice as a mail dispatcher, did odd 
jobs on lake steamers and railroads and in other ways 
saved up $1,000 with which to help pay his way 
through college. Some of his friends had attended 
Notre Dame University, and through the influence of 
these men he first became interested in Notre Dame. 
In his early years at Notre Dame he became known as 
a studious, hard working, enthusiastic young man 
who had an interest in a great many different fields. 
There he was a member of the band, and, later, editor 
of the University year book. Besides, he took part 
in several University theatrical productions. In 
chemistry, he was an honor student. 

The name of Rockne became known to the world 


head track coach and 

in 1918, when Jesse 

Harper resigned, he 
was offered the head football coaching position. 
Almost from the first, Knute demonstrated his 
coaching ability. His record in football is so well 
known it is hardly necessary here to call attention 
to the phenomenal success that he and his teams 
achieved. In 1929 he was afflicted with an ailment 
that threatened to cost him his life, yet, contrary to 
the doctor’s orders, he personally directed the team 
in many of the games from the side line. 

There have been many arguments as to which was 
his finest team. In the writer’s judgment, none was 
superior to the 1930 team that won a spectacular vic- 
tory in the final game of the year against the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. The boys who played on 
that team will no doubt always be glad that they gave 
their best for “Rock,” and his fellow coaches will 
always think of his last game as a splendid demon- 
stration of his power and cunning as a coach and his 
ability to bring his men up to an important contest 
inspired to play better than they knew. 

“Rock” was not only a scientist, student, coach and 
administrator, but he was also one of the most dy- 
namic, forceful and popular speakers of his day. 
Whenever he addressed an audience, his listeners in- 
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variably sat spellbound, and no one ever thought of 
leaving until “Rock” had finished. His part in the 
Football Coaches Association meetings and his sallies 
and humorous remarks at the annual banquets will be 
remembered by the men whose colors he carried until 
the end. “Rock” believed in the virile, masculine type 
of manhood that was exemplified by the men who 
played on his and other college football teams. There 
was nothing soft, weak, or vacillating about this 
man. He not only had an agile mind but he could 
think in straight lines. He was modest and unselfish, 
and, because of these and other sterling’ =<. 
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which he possessed, not only the coaches but the 
American people took him to their hearts. When he 
died the nation honored him in larger measure than 
it is accustomed to honor anyone except a President 
of the United States at the time of his death. 

Knute K. Rockne came to this country a poor im- 
migrant lad, and he died at the age of forty-three a 
national hero. He represented the finest traditions of 
the game; he demonstrated in his life that hard work 
and honesty are the paths to success; he lived a man 
of action and he died in action. 


What About a Free Gate? 


By Arthur L. Sizuin, 


* “¢ “Director of eSeicks Education, Todidn’ State Teachers College, 


nm HE report of Nicholas Murray 
oo Butler, President of .Columbia 


BZ University, recommending that 
the alumni dig down in _ their 
“jeans” and support a full intercol- 
legiate program so that a free gate 
and Simon-pure athletics may result, 
has raised quite a furor beyond the 
confines of Columbia University and 
New York. When an eminent edu- 
cator and politician speaks on any 
subject, even though it be outside his 
specialties, the newspaper men tell the 
world. They treated the rich and 
astute Henry Ford that way when he 
was cross-examined on his knowledge 
of history. Likewise, the Peace Ship 
of Mr. Ford’s in 1917 represented the 
efforts of the business genius in the 
realneef world: politics. 

“ts unfortunate sometimes that 

at men succumb to the 

pta a to go out of their own 
nm “There is no field where the 
od %s so inviting and attractive as 
in the field of athletics. Witness the 
alumni board of strategy, the barber 
shop advisory committee, the fans’ 
association and other like volunteer 
groups, besides.an enormous body of 
individuals with the same interests. 

Once a “downtown coach” came to 
me with this statement, “Here, 
Coach, is a play that will gain five 
yards every time.” I could have 
said, “Sell it to a college that wants 
& big gate.” However, I gave heed 


‘to his enthusiasm and listened; truly, 


the play was a fine one but for one 


. fault, It was illegal. 


Now the inference may be, “Who 
is qualified to talk about athletics?” 
Certainly, those people:‘who have 
chosen it as a profession should be 
among the privileged. Philosophers, 
educators, and students of American 
life qualify. -There needs to be some 
straight thinking about athletics, for 


‘the “strenuous life,” 


Terre Hatite- 


there are Garhegie Bulletin Number 
23 and the sofiads of distress from 
university presidents, who feel that 
all is not wellk-in certain inter- 
collegiate circles. 

It seems reasonable to begin ‘on 
the premise that athletics should be 
directed and controlled by the faculty 
as an educational activity which 
makes desirable changes in young 
men. Unless it be recognized as such, 
the institution should not tolerate it. 
This has been done in one or two in- 
stances;; but athletics have always 
come back. The King of England for- 


bade football in 1349 A. D, ut it 
persisted in spite mand. 
The wiser course for ors seems 


to be to recognize thé splendid possi- 
bilities of athletics in the enrichment 
and development of the personalities 
of young men. (I speak of young 
men because the young women do not 
have an intercollegiate program and 
this discussion does not affect them 
directly.) 

The early development of athletics 
in this country rather indicates that 
it, like Topsy, “just growed.” Due 
to the influence of Puritanism, scho- 
lasticism, Calvinism, and the ideal of 
work * was .ex- 
alted to an unusually high pla e, and - 
play was regarded as sinf 
the work of the Devil, or 
of time. - 

It was only when sc 5 men saw 
that young mem-«were foing to play 
anyway that they at first grudgingly 
let some instructor supervise, them 
so that they would not get into trou- 
ble. The next step took place when 
the school people and townsman be- 
came interested in winning. The 


school then hired the man who prom- 


ised, at least, to “deliver the goods.” 
Oftentimes he was an ex-pug, bar- 
room bouncer, or some other profes- 






sional “sport” type. The coach and 
the faculty were not soluble socially. 
Gradually, school executives chose 
men of higher calibre and educa- 
tional qualifications, until today the 
body of coaches are of the highest 
type of American manhood. But 
the stigma of our early arrangements 
remained, and today in some institu- 
tions the general body of the faculty 
feel themselves a little “holier” and 
a little more intellectual than physical 
educators. If some evils have arisen, 
the school men are at fault, for they 
have failed to harness the driving 
urge of youth for competitive ath- 
letics towards educational goals. The 
term physical education implies the 
means by which education is achieved, 
that is, education through physical 
activities. 

It is just as reasonable, I believe, 
to expect the alumni to support all 
departments of education instead of 
only a department of athletics. The 
great strides made at many univer- 
sities in extending competition in the 
minor sports or non-paying sports 
and intramural activities have been 
made possible by profits largely from 
football. The following statement 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune, in 
December, 1930: = 

Champaign, Illinois, Decen 

27.—The 1931 athletic builc iis, 
program at the University of IIli- 
nois calls for a $325,000 ice skat- 
ing rink and an 18-hole golf 
course costing $40,000. Both will 
be built from funds realized from 
football receipts. 

I do not believe legislatures or 
alumni are ready to support by appro- 
priation a full physical education pro- 
gram. I once attended a session of 
the legislature of Wisconsin at which 
a debate developed over the appropria- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Fifth Annual Meeting of the Natifnal 


Association of Basketball Coaches 


Report of the Minutes of the Meeting Held 
March 27-28, 1931, Hotel Astor, New York City 


HE Fifth Annual Meeting of 

the National Association of 

Basketball Coaches convened at 

the Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y., on 

Friday; March 27,- 1981, .at 10: 20 

a. .™.; President L.°P. Andreas presid- 
ing. 

President Andreas: It is a pleas- 
ure for me to welcome the members 
of the association here for our first 
meeting in New York. We all won- 
dered a little about what kind of a 
representation we might have down 
here at this first meeting, after the 
meetings held in Chicago. There was 
some doubt expressed as to whether 
we would have as large an attendance, 
and there still is some doubt as to 
whether the attendance will be as 
large, here at this meeting as it has 
been at Chicago. But, looking over 
this crowd, it seems to me that even 
though we have not as yet reached 
the numbers that we had out there, 
we do have a very representative gath- 
ering. I think, if we forget that we 
are sectional representatives and fee! 
that we are just down here to try 
to do something to help this game of 
basketball and if everybody enters 
into the discussions freely, we can 
accomplish a great deal of good. 

The first order of business will be 
the roll call. ._I will ask the Secretary 
to call the roll. 

(Secretary H. B. Ortner called the 
roll.) 

President Andreas: The next order 
of business is the reading of the min- 
utes. It has been the custom in the 
past to dispense with the reading of 
the minutes in order to save time, as 
‘we have the minutes published each 
year. in THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL. I 
am sure that every member here has 
read those minutes as they are pub- 
lished there. So, unless there is ob- 
jection, we will follow the same pro- 
cedure this morning and dispense with 
the reading of the minutes. 

We will next have the report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer,. Mr. Ortner. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 
H. B. Ortner, Cornell University 


HE: Treasurer’s report is as fol- 
lows: -Mr. Olsen,: whom I suc- 
ceeded, turned over to me a.check for 
$170.11. Up to the time of this meet- 


ing, which this report includes, we 
have taken in $65 on dues. That 
makes a total of $235.11. 

Our expenditures have been as fol- 


lows: -:. -Printing -of rule changes, 
$3:25 ;- printing of membership list, 


$3.75; program, $6.00; stationery and 
envelopes, $28.00; telephone and tele- 
grams, $2.60; stamps, $5.00; rubber 
stamp for stamping my signature on 
the railroad certificates; $3.00—mak- 
ing a grand total of $51.60. That 
leaves us a balance of $173.51. 

This report does not include what 
we have taken in this morning. 

President Andreas: With reference 
to the report of the Treasurer, I may 
say that our Auditing Committee, 
with Mr. Schabinger as chairman and 
Mr. Beresford, have gone over both 
the reports of Mr. Olsen and that of 
our present Treasurer, Mr. Ortner, 


‘and have okayed the report. So I 


would like to have a motion to the 
effect that this report be accepted. 

It was regularly moved, seconded 
and carried that the report of the 
Treasurer be accepted. 

President Andreas: The next order 
of business is the Report of Officers. 
I will ask our Secretary, Mr. Ortner, 
to read the Report of Officers, as it 
was prepared at our meeting yester- 
day afternoon. 


REPORT OF OFFICERS 
H. B. Ortner, Cornell University 


T our Board of Directors meet- 
ing yesterday there were several 
things that we took up and discussed 
for your consideration this morning. 
We discussed at length the matter of 
having a committee for uniform ter- 
minology.. In the different sections of 
the country wé find that there is no 
common nomenclature for the terms 
in basketball. The President ap- 
pointed: Dr. Allen to act as chairman 
of a committee to work on nomencla- 
ture. 

Then, it’ was suggested that we 
should have a research committee. 
There are a lot of things that we want 
to experiment on, such as the elimina- 
tion of dribble, elimination of center 
tip-off (at least, there was sentiment 
for it in different sections), and 12- 
foot baskets, and putting a circle 
around the center ring 10 feet away 


from the center circle, and some of 
the things on stalling, etc., that we 
want to work out. 


Then there are other things in the 
way of the rules of officials that we 
haven’t worked out, like the matter of 
having three officials. We want to 
hear something about that. 


One of the things that the Board 
of Directors had in mind was this 
bug-bear of uniformity of interpreta- 
tion. It has been suggested that we 
ought to have some men, particularly 
from the rules committee, to try to 
bring this back, and that our coaches’ 
organization ought to work with them. 
In other words, it is felt that the 
burden of proof is not so much on 
the officials as it is on the coaches, 
that it is more our game than any- 
body else’s and that we ought to try 
to work out a better system of uni- 
form interpretation. 

The stalling and the blocking were 
two things that we thought should 
receive a good deal of our attention. 


That is all. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded 
and carried, it was voted that the Re- 
port of Officers be accepted. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
L. P. Andreas, Syracuse University 


T this point in the proceedings, it 
becomes my duty to speak for a 

few moments on matters pertaining 
to this organization. There is certain 
information which may be of interest 
to those who have been unable to at- 
tend the Chicago meetings. This as- 
sociation was formed in the spring of 
1927, when in April a small group of 
coaches met in Des Moines and formed 
tentative plans for the organization, 
which were consummated in Chicago 
in June, practically every state in the 
Union: being represented. At this 
time’ the’ association was formally 
organized. under the name of the 
National Association of Basketball 
Coaches; and it adopted the constitu- 
tion, copies of. which have been placed 
in your’ hands.- In reference to this 
constitution, only the purposes. need 
be mentioned here. This association 
was formed, First, to dignify the 
basketball coaching profession; Sec- 
ond, to elevate the game to its proper 
place’ in “the scheme of education; 
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Third, to foster and encourage a bet- 
ter understanding between basketball 
coaches of the various sections of the 
United States; Fourth, to maintain 
even to a greater degree the standards 
of sportsmanship as outlined in the 
basketball code. That the association 
has worked along lines best calculated 
to meet these purposes goes without 
saying. The profession has gained 
in dignity through the growth of this 
organization which now numbers 
some 250 members, through its 
meetings, which have been conducted 
sanely and purposefully, and through 
recognition of recommendations made 
by this body to the official Rules 
Committee. 

Through the efforts of basketball 
coaches everywhere, basketball has 
become an increasingly important 
game in high school, intercollegiate 
and intramural circles. 

Through the meetings of the asso- 
ciation and through intersectional 
games, the scheduling of which can 
now be termed a common rather than 
exceptional occurrence, coaches are 
learning better to know, to respect 
and to understand each other. 

This has led to a clearer interpre- 
tation in all our minds of the term 
“sportsmanship.” Knowing each other 
better, we trust each other as friends; 
and it seems to me that rivalry in 
this sport has taken on more of an 
aspect of friendliness within the few 
years that this organization has 
existed. 

So as an organization we can look 
back over five years of advancement 
and constructive effort for the better- 
ment of the game and of its surround- 
ing influences. 

But there is still much to do. We 
need a larger membership and, if I 
may put it that way, a more respon- 
sible membership. Individual effort 
on the part of all of us who are now 
members will increase our member- 
ship. But one or two problems now 
face us as coaches, which, to solve, 
need individual and collective respon- 
sibility. 

Basketball is meeting competition 
in the East. We may as well admit 
this fact frankly. Professional ice 
hockey is providing the competition. 
Many of us have already felt it—felt 
it where it hurts most—in the matter 
of gate receipts. It is perhaps not 
essential that basketball pay its own 
way, but paying its own way certainly 
strengthens the position of the coach 
and the prestige and power of the 
sport. And where hockey has gained 
a foothold, particularly in the smaller 
cities, basketball has suffered finan- 
cially. 

Professional ice hockey is spreading 
over the East. And in its wake, local 
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amateur clubs, high schools and col- 
leges are taking up the sport. Even 
the little fellows who used to follow 
their heroes and idols to the gymna- 
sium are finding new idols in the 
glamour of the rinks. Ice hockey is a 
splendid game and the awakening in- 
terest in it adds new life to American 
sport. But so far as I have been able to 
discover through observations and 
through conversations with basketball 
followers who have turned to hockey, 
there is only one feature of the game 
which has displayed a powerful 
enough attraction to withdraw and 
withhold the interest from basketball. 
As a team game, hockey cannot com- 
pare with basketball because of the 
very nature of the mechanics of the 
game. A puck cannot be controlled 
as can a basketball, regardless of the 
skill of the players. There is little 
scoring and lots of wasted effort in 
every hockey contest. The game is 
fast but no faster, relatively, than 
basketball. 

But ice hockey has seized upon one 
quality and developed it to the ’nth 
degree. It is a quality that appeals 
to every red-blooded lover of sport. 
Wherever you find it you find an ir- 
resistible appeal to the sporting sense. 
The quality of which I speak is 
“action.” A game of hockey is sixty 
minutes of action, rough action to be 
sure, but action; and through it color 
has surrounded the game. When a 
game loses its action, interest begins 
to die out. Professional boxing is a 
good example. Wrestling has found 
new favor because of action. The 
lively ball has added to the game of 
baseball more action and color. The 
open game has contributed to the 
action in football. 


It has been openly said in the press 
for the past two years that basketball 
is losing its action, and followers of 
the game in many sections are setting 
up the same cry. If this is true, we 
as basketball coaches must take the 
responsibility upon ourselves to see 
to it that basketball does not lose its 
action. If any influence has crept 
into the game which has a tendency 
to destroy the action, that influence 
should be wiped out. If no ruling can 
be made to wipe it out, it becomes a 
question of individual responsibility. 

Two influences apparently are tak- 
ing the action from basketball—the 
official who is technically minded and 
keeps the ball from play by whistle 
blowing, and the delayed attack and 
stalling defense which keep the ball 
from play without the aid of the 
whistle. 

Insofar as officials are concerned, I 
believe that organized groups, such as 
the various conferences and intercolle- 
giate leagues, have secured good re- 
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actions by conferring with the officials 
and securing a unified code. Those of 
us who are not members of any league 
can do the same thing by holding 
meetings with officials. 

In reference to the delayed attack 
and stalling defense, I believe that 
unless we wholeheartedly and un- 
qualifiedly adopt and stand by the 
ethical code in the basketball guide, 
thus insuring the maximum action to 
basketball, the game will lose in pub- 
lic support to such an extent that 
some of us, at least, will be wearing 
skates before long. 

Let me read part of Mr. Tower’s 
splendid contribution in the Guide: 

“It must be admitted that under the 
present rules it is very difficult to get 
the ball away from a clever team 
when it begins to freeze the ball, and 
attempts to do so frequently lead to 
fouling. Nevertheless, there is no 
excuse for refusing to attempt to get 
the ball, or for admitting that the 
other team is going to win anyway 
and that the easiest way to keep the 
score down is to let the others stall. 
This leads to the question of coaching 
responsibility. 

“When a coach instructs his team to 
let the other team control the ball he 
knows that there is going to be no 
contest if the opponents choose to 
freeze the ball. This means that the 
spectators get nothing for their 
money and for their time—an offense 
that brings its own penalty. People 
will not support that kind of basket- 
ball. But there is a deeper question 
involved; namely, the effect on players 
who are told that they are going to 
be beaten and that if they don’t force 
the playing the score may be smaller 
than it might be if they went out after 
the ball. Licked before they start, 
beaten without a struggle—these are 
fine principles to instill in the youth- 
ful mind! Better get beaten a hun- 
dred to nothing after battling for 
every point than to lose a two-to-noth- 
ing game without an effort to win. 
Of what use to any athletic team is a 
player who lacks competitive spirit— 
‘guts,’ in athletic parlance—and of 
what value is a man in any walk of 
life who lies down when he meets com- 
petition? Yet some coaches are in- 
stilling a trait which they themselves 
despise and are talking glibly about 
‘moral victories.’ 

“All of us who have anything to do 
with competitive games must realize 
that through these games we are 
building traits of character, and doing 
so effectively because the boys them- 
selves little suspect that the process 
is going on. Sportsmanship taught 
as part of the game becomes part of 
the game in the boy’s mind; and 
through the game, sportsmanship, 
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with all the fine traits of character 
that term implies, becomes part of the 
boy.” 

In conclusion, let me repeat one or 
two facts. The delayed offense and 
stalling have spread throughout the 
Middle West and are working them- 
selves into Eastern and Western and 
Southern basketball. Ice hockey may 
never be a competitor in the South, 
but it is seriously competing in the 
East and is working its way West. 
Do these movements have any. signifi- 
cance? 

At our meeting in Chicago last year, 
your President, Mr. Ruby, appealed 
to you as members of this organiza- 
tion to become more active. We have 
become a more active organization. 

May I submit to you the proposi- 
tion that as coaches we need also to 
become more responsible for the best 
future interests of the game, and also 
that we as responsible members of 
the basketball coaching profession in 
all of our discussions and recommen- 
dations here should exert all of our 
influence to satisfy every follower of 
this game that basketball will not dis- 
integrate from what it has been and 
what it was intended to be—a fast, 
virile, rugged game of action! (Ap- 
plause. ) 


We will continue our regular order 
of business with the reports of com- 
mittees. I will ask, first, for a report 
from Mr. Powell, Chairman of the 
Membership Committee. 

Mr. Powell, in reporting for the 
Membership Committee, suggested 
that application blanks be furnished 
throughout the year to district chair- 
men. It was then voted to accept the 
report. Mr. H. G. Olsen then reported 
for the Press Committee, which re- 
port was accepted. Mr. Roy Mun- 
dorff, speaking in place of Mr. Gus 
Edwards, Chairman of the Coaching 
Ethics Committee, reported for that 
committee, and his report was ac- 
cepted. Mr. George Keogan, speaking 
in place of Mr. George Veenker, 
Chairman of the Officials Committee, 
reported for that committee, and his 
report was accepted. Dr. F. C. Allen, 
Chairman of the Olympic Committee, 
then submitted his report, which was 
accepted. Mr. Edward Kelleher, 
Chairman of the Banquet Committee, 
submitted his report, which was ac- 
cepted. President Andreas then called 
upon Mr. Robert F. Kelly of the New 
York Times, who delivered a short 
talk. President Andreas here called 
upon Mr. Oswald Tower, who spoke 
briefly on what he termed, “Dreams.” 

After some announcements, the ses- 
sion adjourned for:Juncheon at 12:20 
p. m. 


Friday Afternoon Session 
March 27,1931 


HE meeting reconvened at 2:20 
<p. m., President Andreas presid- 
ing. 

President Andreas: We thought, 
this year, as a feature of the meet- 
ing, it would be a fine thing if we 
could. get several coaches who have 
been unusually successful and who 
have been in the game for a long 
period of time to talk about certain 
features of the technique of basket- 
ball. That is interesting to all of us, 
especially to the younger coaches. 
And several men very kindly con- 
sented to do that. 

We are first.to hear from Dr. Carl- 
son of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. H. C. Carlson spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Building an Offense.” 

President Andreas: We will hear, 
next, from Mr. Edward Wachter of 
Harvard University. 

Mr. Edward Wachter spoke on 
“Fundamentals in Basket Shooting.” 

President Andreas: Does anybody 
have any questions he would like to 
ask Mr. Wachter about shooting? 

Mr. Ortner: I would like to ‘raise 
a point there. Last year, Professor 
Griffith, of the Psychology Depart- 
ment of the: University. of Illinois, 


said that he ‘thought. there were 


greater possibilities. in the one-hand 
shot than in the two-hand shot. In 
your experience as a coach and player, 
would you say that that was true? 

Mr. Wachter: I would say that any 
man who has to depend on one par- 
ticular kind of shot is in a pretty bad 
way. My experience in basketball is 
that you have to shoot according to 
circumstances. In 1925°I happened 
to be a member of a team that played 
in the western part of the country, 
and they were shooting field goals 
this way (indicating), underhand. 
That was a very easy shot to stop. 
Even at that time we were shooting 
from the chest. And I claim that the 
one-hand shot can be developed to a 
high degree of efficiency, depending 
entirely upon the individual. But you 
have to depend on many kinds of 
shots, according to situations, as they 
come up. I don’t say that one shot is 
better than another. It depends upon 
the man entirely. 

President Andreas: I am going to 
ask Dr. Allen to speak to us at this 
time on “Stratified Transitional Zone 
Defense.” 

Dr. F. C. Allen: There may be 
some new names, but there is nothing 
new in basketball. The stratified 
transitional zone defense is nothing 
but a two-man up in front, man-to- 
man, and a three-man triangular zone, 
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with the apex of the zone defense the 
center. 

Dr. Allen then submitted his ad- 
dress. 

Member: Do you have any indi- 
vidual assignments? 

Dr. Allen: We have never had an 
individual assignment as long as we 
have played basketball. 

Member: What do you do if the 
opposing team has a lead and plays a 
so-called stalling game beyond the 
offensive territory? 

Dr. Allen: You have got to go out 
and get them. 

Member: If you are playing against 
a tall center and he goes down to the 
basket, don’t you put your big center 
on him? 

Dr. Allen: No; I shoot this center 
(indicating) back. 

Mr. Ortner: Supposing a little fel- 
low goes through there, do you have 
your men shift or switch? 


Dr. Allen: I always have one big 
guard, and he goes in and plays the 
basket. 

President , Andreas: I would like 
to ask Dr. Allen what he considers a 
good defense so far as scores are con- 
cerned? 


Dr, ‘Allen : To keep them in the 
“teens,” |Z; 

President Andreas: We are very 
fortunate in having with us today Dr. 
Charles Kennedy, Chairman of the 
Board of Control of Athletics of 
Princeton University, who will ad- 
dress us at this time. 


SPORTS AND SPORTSMANSHIP 
Excerpts from the Address of Dr. Charles 
Kennedy, Princeton University 

E have to fight to protect college 
sports from the professional at- 
mosphere. It: isn’t‘merely the differ- 
ence between the player who is paid 
and the player who isn’t paid that 
makes the difference in sport between 


‘professionalism and amateur college 


sport. It is really today a whole dif- 
fewence in manners and in customs 
and in good taste. It rests with bodies 
sueh as this, each acting for its par- 
ticular sport, to hold the line in college 
sport against the intrusion of bar- 
barianism; and it is a difficult job. 


I should like to suggest certain 
things that, it seems to me, will help; 
because the spectator will, after all, 
be ‘greatly influenced by the attitude 
of the players that represent him and 
by the attitude of the coach that rep- 


_ resents his institution. If those play- 
‘ers and the coach evidence an active, 


initiating influence against the atti- 
tude that, sometimes prevails in the 


‘stands, I believe much can be done to 


check and to eliminate the tendencies 
that I have discussed. 
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But I would like to suggest that the 
attitude of the players and the atti- 
tude of the coaches must have more 
initiative in it than it has had up to 
the present time. I think the attitude 
of the coaches and the attitude of the 
players toward exhibitions on the part 
of the stands, which the players and 
coaches themselves are ashamed of, 
has not been, if you will permit me to 
say so frankly, sufficiently active, 
sufficiently actively exercised. 

I have known of cases in which 
players have gone to the captain of 
an opposing team after the game was 
over and apologized to that captain for 
the attitude of their own stands. I 
think that was a fine thing to do, the 
attitude of the stands having been 
what it was. But I wondered at the 


time whether the influence of the cap- 


tain who apologized would have been 
even stronger and more effective if he 
had stopped that game, or asked the 
official to stop that game, and asked 
those stands please to use the kind of 
sportsmanship toward friendly oppo- 
nents that the players on the team 
were attempting to illustrate. 

I believe that a brief remark that 
would have taken fifteen seconds to 
deliver under those dramatic circum- 
stances by the captain of the home 
team would, for that game at least, 
have ended that business. But the 
attitude of the players, and I think 
in many instances of the coaches, has 
been, “Well, that is all wrong. We 
hate to see the stands go that way. 
But we are doing the best we can. We 
are not doing it. It is the stands 
that are doing it.” 

I think, before we get this thing 
altered, as it should be, gentlemen, 
there will have to be a more active 
attitude toward it than that. The 
stands have got to be made to feel 
that they are putting the players and 
putting their coaches in an untenable 
and embarrassed position in what both 
players and coaches desire to be a 
friendly illustration of hospitable re- 
lationship between two competing 
teams. We have got to make the 
stands feel that. 

Now, the coaches can do more—the 
coach and the captain together can do 
more—I think, to bring about that 
result, if they are willing to do it, than 
any two officers that I know of con- 
nected with a given sport. If an offi- 
cial of an athletic association steps 
into a situation like that, my judg- 
ment would be that usually not a great 
deal would be accomplished. The at- 
titude of the stands is, “Well, that 
is some official.” But the stands know 
that the coach isn’t some official. They 
know that coach by his name, usually 
by his nickname. They know the cap- 
tain of that team and every player of 
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that team by his name and his nick- 
name. They play close to them. Those 
are the people that can do more to 
correct the attitude of the stands than 
any others. 

I would like to suggest, briefly, 
certain definite things that would 
represent a program behind which 
that influence could be thrown. I 
would like to see the day come when 
in basketball, in hockey, in all your 
sports—but I am thinking particu- 
larly now of the winter sports played 
in this restricted area, within doors 
—the entrance of the rival team upon 
the floor is marked not in any insin- 
cere or artificial way but in some 
sincere and informal way, marked by 
a welcome that would evidence the 
spirit of hospitality in which the 
home team receives the visiting team. 

The game can then be begun in an 
atmosphere that is symbolized by 
something that will indicate that the 
two teams do not consider one an- 
other mortal enemies, that the home 
team considers itself as host enter- 
taining a visiting team, that they are 
there to play a contest, and a spirited 
contest, and that each of them de- 
sires to win as much as, for the mo- 
ment, by all fair means he desires 
anything, but that behind it is an 
essentially friendly, hospitable and 
gracious spirit of good manners. 

What such a gesture might be 
would depend on the place and the 
conditions. What would be effective 
in one place would be more or less 
effective in another place. But, 
where there is a will, there is a way. 
Where there is a desire, a procedure 
can be found. 

I would like to see some tangible 
evidence given in the course of games 
of this: that the players do not con- 
sider the official an enemy or a police- 
man. I am not suggesting how that 
atmosphere can be best created, but 
it can be created. 

I would like to see (and this sug- 
gestion has no lodgment in this body, 
but ought to have lodgment in the 
group of men who act as officials) 
some evidence given in the course of 
the game by officials that they do not 
regard the two teams as an unruly set 
of hoodlums who are trying to beat 
the game, which they are not, but 
as two teams made up of college men 
playing a friendly game who have 
asked the official, as an old player and 
a gentleman, to come in and referee 
for them. I would like to see, some- 
how, that atmosphere created and 


tangibly symbolized. 

And, lastly—and putting this as 
negative, where the suggestions up to 
date have been positive—I should 
like to see everywhere, in all sports, 
but varticularly 


in these indoor 
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winter sports because of the tense 
atmosphere, players and coaches alike 
refrain, no matter what the decision 
may be, from indicating by gesture, 
by facial expression, or by all the 
other subtle agencies which many 
coaches command, from suggesting 
to the stands their disapproval of the 
decision of an official; because, gen- 
tlemen, that is all that is needed to 
send your stands up into this hostile 
atmosphere that I have just discussed. 

I have seen it happen with my own 
eyes again and again, where a stand 
has been quiet up to a certain point 
in a game; then I have seen a deci- 
sion come—which may have been 
right or it may have been wrong, I 
don’t care; it has been a decision that 
the coach did not agree with—and I 
have seen the coach half start to his 
feet, with a scowl on his face and a 
movement of the arm, and I have seen 
a whole section of the stands go up 
at once into boos and hisses, and that 
swept through the whole group of 
spectators. 

I am talking very honestly to you, 
very frankly, just as straight as | 
know how. Why? Because I have 
confidence that it is groups like this 
which can and will do their share to 
remedy conditions that threaten the 
best interests of the game that you 
love and work for; a game that is a 
part of the college program, that 
many men enjoy playing and that 
ought to be one in a series of pleas- 
ant, gracious, friendly, hospitable, 
well-mannered contests between com- 
peting undergraduate bodies. 

President Andreas: I know we are 
glad to have Mr. John Murray, one 
of the Eastern Intercollegiate League 
Officials, talk to us now about “East- 
ern Basketball from the Official’s 
Viewpoint.” 

Mr. John Murray submitted his 
address. 

President Andreas: We have with 
us, also, a Western Conference Offi- 
cial, Mr. Fred Young. I know every- 
body is interested in hearing about 
“Mid-Western Basketball from the 
Official’s Viewpoint.” 

Mr. Fred Young delivered his ad- 
dress. 

President Andreas: I would like 
to call on a great friend of basketball 
and of this organization to make a 
brief talk to us at this time—Director 
St. John. 

Dr. L. W. St. John of Ohio State 
University spoke briefly on the re- 
sponsibility and opportunity of bas- 
ketball coaches in the matter of the 
improvement and development of the 
game of basketball. 

President Andreas: There is just 
one committeésmatter to be cleared 
up this afternoon. That matter has 
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to do with a committee that has been 
called a terminology committee, to 
try to find proper names for some of 
the terms in basketball. I will ask 
Dr. Allen to take the floor again at 
this time to see if we cannot get a 
common expression of opinion on 
some of these terms. 


REPORT OF TERMINOLOGY 
COMMITTEE 
Dr. F. C. Allen, University of Kansas 

ENTLEMEN, the only idea we 

had was the hope that, since this 
is a national group, we could get the 
various terms used, so that we might 
have a uniform terminology, and then 
we could suggest to the Rules Com- 
mittee that they kindly put on one 
sheet what might be agreed upon by 
the coaches as the first term to be 
used and place the others in brack- 
ets; so when we discuss different 
types of plays and when different 
coaches appear before these annua! 
meetings, the terminology will be uni- 
form and we will all know what the 
other fellow is talking about. 

Suggestions of terms used in vari- 
ous sections of the country were made 
by the members at this time. 

In the following group, “Set-ups,” 
with 32 votes led the list as the most 
common term used: 

“Set-ups, Crips, Sunday Shots, 
Guts, Dogs, Lay-ins, Sleepers, Bun- 
nies, Pot Shots, Snow Birds, Suckers, 
Sucker Shots.” 

In the next group, “Tip-off,” with 
34 votes led the list: 

“Tip-off, Tap-off, Tap, Center Jump, 
Held Ball, Toss, Center Tap, Step-ins, 
Peeps.” 

In the next group, “Freeze” re- 
ceived the most votes: 

“Freeze, Keep-away, Back Court 
Game.” 

In the next group, “Shifting,” with 
37 votes, led the list, followed by 
“Switching,” which received 26 votes. 

“Man-to-Man, Trading, Sliding, Ex- 
changing, Switching, Shifting.” 

In the next group, “Back Boards” 
received the highest number of votes: 

“Back Boards, Bank Boards, Back 
Stops, Boards, Banks.” 

In the next group, “Baskets” led 
the list: 


“Baskets, Buckets, Rims, Irons, 
Rings, Hoops, Nets, Strings.” 
In the next group, “Zone” re- 


ceived the most votes: 

“Set, Mass Zone, Territorial, Ac- 
cordion, Elastic Band.” 

In the next group, “Return Pass” 
led the list: 

“Return Pass, 1-2 Pass, Shuttle 
Triangle.” 

In the last group, “Blocking” re- 
ceived the highest number of votes: 

“Blocking, Checking, Picking Off, 


Screening, Smothering.” 

Dr. Allen then requested that the 
members turn in to the Chair any 
further suggestions they had in re- 
gard to terminology, and the session 
came to a close at 5:20 p. m. 


Saturday Morning Session 
March 28, 1931 


“T°HE meeting reconvened at 10:40 
a. m., President Andreas pre- 
siding. 

President Andreas: We are here 
to discuss the rules this morning. I 
will ask Mr. Ruby, Chairman of the 
Rules Committee, to make his report. 


REPORT OF RULES COMMITTEE 

J. C. Ruby, University of Illinois 

OUR committee, consisting of a 

representative of each of the 
nine districts of the N. C. A. A. and 
the general chairman, has gathered 
information concerning the operations 
of the basketball rules during the 1931 
season and recommendations for new 
rules. It is felt that this information 
is rather an accurate picture of the 
attitude toward the basketball rules 
in the country as a whole. 

Team development in basketball is 
faddish. That is, a certain type or 
phase of the game is developed by an 
outstanding team and is then carried 
to excess by other teams in that sec- 
tion, causing trouble with the rules 
pertaining to that particular play. 
Simultaneously, other sections are 
experiencing trouble with other rules 
for the some reason. For several 
years, the East has been having 
trouble with the block rule, while last 
year in the Middle West the stall was 
of paramount importance. Because 
of this fact no general questionnaire 
was suggested. Instead, the district 
chairmen were asked to make up a 
questionnaire which would cover the 
vital points of the rules in their sec- 
tions, and to secure information from 
the various other sources. Conse- 
quently, we have assembled the spon- 
taneous reactions to the interpreta- 
tions and needs of the new rules in 
the nine N. C. A. A. districts of the 
country. 

For purposes of discussion, these 
reactions have been classified accord- 
ing to the rules rather than the dis- 
tricts. 

It is suggested by the committee 
that the National Association of Bas- 
ketball Coaches consider the follow- 
ing indicated suggestions, take some 
definite action and communicate that 
action to the Joint Rules Committee 
for its consideration: 

I. Uniform interpretation of rules 
by officials. 

Uniform interpretation of the rules 
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by the officials is a national problem. 
In practically every district report 
this matter was stressed the most. 
Mr. Lloyd Jordan of Colgate Univer- 
sity reports that in New York State 
there is such a variance in the fouls 
which the officials call that it is im- 
possible for the coaches to know what 
to teach their men. Mr. W. C. Cowell 
of the University of Florida reports 
poor officiating with a wide variance 
in interpretations. Mr. George Rody 
of Oklahoma A. & M. College calls 
attention to the fact that the average 
number of personal fouls in the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference is from 15 
to 20, while in the Southwest Con- 
ference the average is 30 to 50. A 
team playing games in both confer- 
ences must change its style of play. 

From this evidence, it seems im- 
perative that our Association should 
not only thoroughly discuss and clar- 
ify the rules but should also adopt 
some means by which the interpreta- 
tions can be communicated to officials. 

A reliable source of information 
indicates that the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic 
Associations is contemplating the crea- 
tion of a moving picture by which 
the rules may be interpreted and com- 
municated to coaches and officials 
throughout the United States. 

II. Stalling. 

The reports from the districts make 
little mention of abuses in the prac- 
tice of stalling. Mr. E. P. Hunt of 
Stanford University writes that the 
Pacific Coast has had no trouble with 
it whatsoever. Other committee 
members do not view the practice 
with alarm. Mr. Edward Hickox in- 
serted four questions on stalling in 
his questionnaire with the following 
result: 

“Stalling is smart basketball?” 
T, “Tes”: 47, “Me.” 

“Stalling as now used is detri- 
mental to the game?” 55, “Yes”; 65, 
“No.” 

“Stalling is causing decrease in in- 
terest to spectators?” 63, “Yes”; 
57, “No.” 

“Stalling needs to be controlled by 
rules?” 66, “Yes”; 56, “No.” 

So long as there is no greater. sen- 
timent than this against stalling there 
is little cause of worry. 


In the Middle West last year, stall- 
ing was a serious problem, but little 
or none of the ridiculous first half 
stalling has occurred this year. In 
most every case the defense forced the 
issue as soon as the stall was begun. 

Some committee members feel that 
the definition of “stalling” agreed 
upon last year by the association 
and later printed in the Rule Book 
accomplished its purpose in moulding 
public opinion against stalling. Oth- 
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ers indicate that the calling of 
the jump ball within five seconds in the 
back court (also recommended by the 
association last year) had the desired 
effect. No matter what the cause, 
stalling is not the menace to basket- 
ball popularity it was in some sections 
a year or so ago. 

However, the possession of the ball 
attack is still quite prevalent in the 
Middle West. The total scoring of 
both teams in a great many games is 
30 or under. 

More publicity and still other rule 
changes will be needed to cure this 
potential menace. 

III. The One Bounce Rule in the 
Back Court. 

The one bounce rule in the back 
court has been offered as a rule which 
will prevent stalling. With the decline 
of excessive stalling, it is natural that 
sentiment should increase against the 
one bounce rule. Mr. Edward Hickox 
found only 14 in favor of the rule and 
107 against it. Mr. R. A. Smith of 
Washington & Lee University found 
one for the rule and 10 against it. 

However, Mr. H. V. Porter, a 
member of the Joint Rules Commit- 
tee and Assistant Manager of the 
Illinois State High School Athletic 
Association, conducted an _ experi- 
mental game between two high school 
teams at the time of the Illinois State 
Tournament. The following conclu- 
sions regarding the game were voted 
by assembled coaches and officials im- 
mediately after the contest: 65 per 
cent thought the game would not be 
improved; 75 per cent thought that 
man-to-man defenses spread all over 
the court would result; and 60 per 
cent thought a faster passing game 
would be developed. 

As a whole, the game was a dis- 
appointing experiment, there being 
no conclusive facts brought out either 
for or against the rule. 

IV. Force Activity in the Game. 

Mr. Ray Hanson of the Western 
Illinois State Teachers College makes 
the following suggestion to enforce 
constant play in the game and pre- 
vent stalling: He advocates drawing 
a line across the center of the floor 
parallel to the end line. Then, when 
a defensive team recovers the ball and 
has absolute control of it, it must 
advance it over the center line within 
five seconds or lose it out of bounds 
to the opponents. The ball may be 
passed back over this line, but after 
such a pass it must be advanced again 
over the line within three seconds. 


V. The Pivot Play. 

When a player takes a stationary 
position in the free throw lane or cir- 
cle for the so-called “pivot block” 
plays, two problems result: First, a 
question of blocking occurs on the 
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part of both offensive men as they 
pass and cut around the pivot man. 
The second district is experiencing 
great trouble with this interpretation. 
Second, a question of a pushing foul 
occurs as the pivot man jockeys with 
the guard for position. In and near 
Chicago this problem is acute, and 
also in the East. 

From the annual questionnaire 
sent out by the Joint Basketball Com- 
mittee, it is evident the Committee 
desires advice on this particular phase 
of rule interpretation. 

VI. Held Ball. 

In some localities an objection is 
made because held balls are called too 
quickly, while in others not soon 
enough. One or two district repre- 
sentatives call attention to the fact 
that stalling can be broken up more 
easily if held balls are called quickly. 

VII. Refusal of Penalty. 

Mr. George Rody of Oklahoma 
A. & M. College suggests that, in 
cases where a defensive man mo- 
mentarily checks and fouls an oppo- 
nent who has the ball, the foul not 
be called until that player attempts 
to score. If he scores, he would have 
the privilege of refusing the penalty 
which would give him the free throw. 
If he fails to score he would, of 
course, take the free throw. This 
rule would apply only comparatively 
close to the basket. 

This suggestion was discussed by 
this association in the 1930 meeting, 
but no definite action was taken. 

VIII. Center Jump. 

In the country as a whole there 
seems to be little agitation to change 
the center jump rule. Mr. Edward 
Hickox received the following vote in 
his district: 

“The center jump should be 
changed?” 27, “Yes;” 85, “No.” 

“The center jump should be elimi- 
nated?” 19, “Yes”; 97, “No.” 

This vote represents the probable 
attitude of coaches over the whole 
country. 

The report of the Rules Committee 
was accepted. 

President Andreas: It has been 
customary in the past to take up 
these points, one by one, and discuss 
them and vote on them. If there is 
no objection, we will begin with the 
first of these points. 


Mr. Ruby read again the point with 
respect to uniform interpretation of 
rules by officials and, after some dis- 
cussion, it was regularly moved, 
seconded and carried that the Na- 
tional Association of Basketball 
Coaches ask the Joint Basketball 
Rules Committee to work out a solu- 
tion for the uniform interpretation of 
rules by officials. 


President Andreas: The second 
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point was on stalling. I will ask Mr. 
Ruby to read his notes on that. 

Mr. Ruby read again from his re- 
port the comment on stalling. After 
some discussion, it was decided that, 
since stalling was gradually being 
eliminated and was no longer the 
menace that it formerly had been, 
this matter be passed over. It was 
then voted that the association reiter- 
ate its position on the question of 
stalling taken last year and suggest 
its being printed in the Rule Book 
again. 

President Andreas: I will ask Mr. 
Ruby to bring up the next question. 

Mr. Ruby: In order to get to the 
important ones first, I will not take 
these points in regular order. 

Mr. Ruby read that part of his re- 
port dealing with the pivot play, after 
which he said: 

It is evident that the Rules Com- 
mittee wants advice on this. There 
is the question of blocking and pick- 
ing a man off, and also the question 
of jockeying between the pivot man 
and his guard. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded 
and carried, it was voted that no such 
term as “legal block” be used and that 
this be communicated to the Joint 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. Towner: Mr. Chairman, may I 
merely ask this question for the in- © 
formation of the Rules Committee? 
I understand it, then, to be the con- 
sensus among coaches that what has 
been known as legal blocking is a de- 
sirable feature of basketball—because 
that will have something to do with 
the way that this is written up for the 
Basketball Guide? 

Dr. Allen: An undesirable feature. 

Mr. Tower: I understand that the 
coaches consider so-called legal block- 
ing a desirable feature of basketball 
in passing this motion? 

Dr. Allen: No; undesirable. 

Mr. Tower: The term “legal block- 
ing’ you want thrown out. But I un- 
derstand that you do not object to 
position playing that results in shut- 
ting off a man with the ball. 

Mr. Ortner: The motion was that 
no such term as “legal blocking” be 
used as a legitimate term in basket- 
ball. 


Mr. Tower: I took the motion to 
mean that you are merely objecting 
to the terminology there but not ob- 
jecting to what the terminology has 
covered; that is, you are objecting 
merely to using the word, so-called 
legal block, because it is contradictory. 

Dr. Allen: And that blocking is a 
foul. As I made my motion, I took 
it that no such term as legal blocking 
could be used as a legitimate term. 
I would be perfectly willing to make 
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a further motion that blocking is 
illegitimate, with the exception of the 
post stance, or positioning, or set. 
Any moving with the intention of 
blocking is illegal. 

Mr. Tower: That is the very point 
I am trying to get at. It is the con- 
sensus here that the post block is a 
legal play? 

Dr. Allen: Yes. 

Mr. Tower: That is what is gen- 
erally considered by coaches to be 
legal blocking. 

After some further discussion, it 
was regularly moved, seconded and 
carried that it be recommended to the 
Joint Rules Committee that they draw 
up diagrams of blocks in different 
plays. 

Mr. Ruby: The next point that 
seems important is the matter of the 
center jump. 

Mr. Ruby read the comment con- 
tained in his report on the center 
jump. After some discussion it was 
regularly moved, seconded and carried 
that the question of eliminating the 
center jump be tabled. 


President Andreas: The second 
question to be brought up in the mat- 
ter of center jump is as follows: “If 
the present center jump is retained, 
do you think the court ought to be 
zoned in order to prevent. crowding 
during the jump?” 

The Rules Committee asks for an 
expression from the coaches on that 
point. Do you care to bring it up at 
all? 

Upon motion duly made, seconded 
and carried, it was voted to table this 
matter. 

Mr. Ruby: The next point is re- 
fusal of penalty. 

It was regularly moved, seconded 
and carried, that this suggestion be 
rejected. 

Mr. Ruby: The next point is the 
one bounce rule in the back court. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded 
and carried, it was voted to reject this 
suggestion. 

Mr. Ruby: The next suggestion is 
with regard to the center’s held ball 
and the jumper’s hand position. 

It was regularly moved and sec- 
onded that when the play arm is not 
behind the plane of body on a jump 
ball a technical foul be called on the 
team violating such rule. This motion 
was defeated. 

Mr. Ruby: The next question is 
this: “It has been called to the at- 


tention of the committee that there 
is no rule by which officials may penal- 
ize a team which reports on the court 
late in the game.” 

Mr. Ruby read additional data rela- 
tive to this point contained in his re- 
port and then said: 
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I understand that, in the few cases 
that that has occurred, the official has 
refused to start the game when one 
team was not on the floor. I think 
it is too great a penalty, because one 
team in two minutes can score a lot 
of points if there are no opponents 
on the floor. 

It was regularly moved, seconded 
and carried that the matter of penal- 
izing a team for delay in coming upon 
the floor should be tabled. 

Mr. Ruby: The next question is 
with regard to officials handling the 
ball in out-of-bounds plays. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded 
and carried, it was voted to table this 
proposition. 

Mr. Ruby: The next point is with 
regard to the calling of a personal foul 
and not awarding a free throw. 

It was regularly moved, seconded 
and carried that this matter be re- 
ferred to the Research Committee. 

Mr. Ruby: The next point is with 
regard to higher baskets. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded 
and carried, it was voted to refer this 
matter to the Research Committee. 

Mr. Ruby: Those are all of the 
main questions. There is just one 
matter that I know is quite important 
to high school coaches. The sugges- 
tion is that in high school games the 
time between quarters be two minutes 
instead of one. That, however, is not 
in our jurisdiction. 

Dr. Allen: Inasmuch as we are not 
a high school group, I wonder what 
authority we have to make sugges- 
tions for high school games. I am 
just wondering if the rules body would 
not take that up. I think that is in 
their province. 

President Andreas: I believe you 
are right. Do you make a motion that 
this be referred to the rules body? 

Dr. Allen: Yes, I would like to see 
it done. 

The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 


President Andreas: Are there any 
other problems, Mr. Ruby? 

Mr. Ruby: There are some other 
minor questions which I read but 
which have not been mentioned yet. I 
would suggest that, instead of taking 
them up now, the Chair open discus- 
sion on any other problems. 


President Andreas: Are there any 
other problems in connection with the 
rules which any one would like to 
bring up at this time? 

Mr. Tower: Mr. Chairman, may I 
merely ask for a vote from the coaches 
present as to what their attitude 
would be towards shortening the time- 
out periods to one minute? The point 
is that our game, as we all know, has 
too many interruptions, and I think 
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there is a feeling among some coaches 
that one minute for ordinary time-out 
is enough, whether you are taking the 
time out to break up an opposing 
team’s rally or for psychological effect. 
It certainly has its advantages as far 
as the spectators are concerned. 

It was regularly moved, seconded 
and carried that the present time-out 
period of two minutes be retained. 

President Andreas: Are there any 
other questions that any one would 
like to bring up at this time? 

Upon the suggestion of Mr. Nat 
Holman, it was decided that there 
be referred to the Research Commit- 
tee for consideration the ruling that 
if a personal foul is committed on a 
man outside of a specified zone who 
has possession of the ball, he be given 
a shot, and, if not, he take the ball 
on the outside and a personal foul be 
credited to the man who committed it. 

President Andreas: Are there any 
other problems? 

If not, I will ask the Nominating 
Committee to make their report at 
this time. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Dr. F. C. Allen, University of Kansas 


R. ALLEN, on behalf of the 
Nominating Committee, pre- 
sented the following report: 
For President, Mr. A. A. Schabin- 
ger, of Creighton University. 
For First Vice President, Mr. H. G. 
Olsen, of Ohio State University. 
For Second Vice President, Mr. Roy 
Mundorff, of Georgia Tech. 
For Third Vice President, Mr. H. B. 
Ortner, of Cornell University. 
For Secretary Treasurer, Mr. A. C. 
Lonborg, of Northwestern University. 
For Directors: Mr. H. C. Beres- 
ford, Dr. F. C. Allen, Dr. H. C. Carl- 
son, and Mr. L. P. Andreas. 


It was regularly moved, seconded 
and carried that the report of the 
Nominating Committee be accepted 
and the names submitted be elected 
unanimously. 


Dr. Allen: It has always been our 
custom to have the President say a 
few words; and I am going to ask our 
retiring President to introduce the 
new President. (Applause.) 

President Andreas: I just want to 
say, gentlemen, that I have enjoyed 
very much my work this year; in fact, 
not only this year but the several 
years I have been connected with the 
association; but particularly this year, 
because my duties have been such that 
they have brought me actually much 
closer to the group than I could have 
otherwise come. 

I want to thank you men for the help 
you have given me, particularly the 
committees, and for your patience in 
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lasting out several very long sessions. 
I hope that the meeting has been in- 
teresting this year and that the pro- 
gram as arranged was one that was 
not only instructive but enjoyable as 
well. 

As far as Mr. Schabinger is con- 
cerned, I have known him now for 
several years through our splendid 
relationships in basketball. He is a 
man every part of the way, and I know 
that we are going to have a splendid 
meeting next year and you can rest 
assured that Mr. Schabinger will ar- 
range the work so that progress will 
be carried forward in this associa- 
tion. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 
A. A. Schabinger, Creighton University 


R. ANDREAS and Gentlemen: 

I appreciate very much this 

honor. It has been my privilege since 

this organization was founded to work 

on various committees, and it has 

meant a great deal of pleasure, enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction. 

I presume if I weré to make a real 
acceptance talk that it would take me 
about an hour and twenty minutes, 
and I know you wouldn’t want to hear 
it. So just let me say that I appre- 
ciate very much this honor, and I 
assure you I shall do the very best 
I can to carry on the work as it has 
been carried on by the past presidents. 
I realize that Mr. Andreas and Mr. 
Ortner have set an example this year 
that will be very hard to carry on next 
year, but, after hearing the names of 
those officers and directors, I am sure 
that with their help and the co-opera- 
tion of the committeemen we will have 
no trouble in carrying on, because the 
organization has been satisfactorily 
started and there is now but the mat- 
ter of its gaining momentum. 

I am glad that the meeting was 
brought to New York City this year. 
We have had a number of men here 
who have never attended our meetings 
before. A number of the things that 
were brought up here have been talked 
about in the meetings of the past four 
years and have been referred to com- 
mittees. The only thing I ask is this: 
that these men who are asked to work 
on committees actually work. I re- 
member we asked certain individuals 
to try out in major games the elimina- 
tion of the tip-off. When we came 
back to the following meeting, no one 
had tried it out. The next year, three 
or four had tried it out. I am in hopes 
that the Research Committee that is 
appointed will be very active and that 
all of these problems can be sent to 
them and we can have them work 
them out. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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A Philosophy of College 
Athletics 


By John L. Griffith 





HIS article is a continuation of 

“A Philosophy of College Ath- 
letics,” begun in the January issue. 
In that number appeared discussions 
of The Growth of American Sports 
and Athletics, Athletics Injuries and 
the Life Expectancy of Athletes, Con- 
flict Between Athletics and Scholar- 
ship, Athletics and Education, and 
Intercollegiate Athletics and _ the 
Spectators. In the February issue, the 
subjects considered were The Com- 
mercial Aspects of Intercollegiate 
Athletics, Intercollegiate Athletics— 
Play, Work or Drudgery? Amateur 
Distinctions, and Professional and 
Amateur Athletics. The April issue 
dealt with The Competitive Spirit 
and Championships, College Coaches, 
The Alumni and College Athletics, 
Athletic Recruiting and Subsidizing. 





Democracy, Education 
and Athletics 


HE functions of the college in an 

oligarchical society may well be 
conceived as differing from the func- 
tions of the college in a democratic 
society. In the former, only the mem- 
bers of the ruling class are eligible 
to enter the universities as students 
and those who do attend an institu- 
tion of higher learning pursue their 
courses not so much with the idea of 
using their acquired knowledge of sci- 
ence, let us say, for the benefit of 
society, but rather so that they may 
enjoy as individuals the culture and 
education which they presumably have 
received. 

The character of the society, then, 
in which the college finds itself affects 
the attitudes of professors, students 
and others towards the college. The 
American colleges have been influ- 
enced by our democratic society; 
consequently we quite generally agree 
with President David Kinley that 
“We should have trained followers as 
well as trained leaders.” 

Others, however, who take the 
German universities as a model—the 
model that was created by an oli- 
garchical society—complain because 
our universities are unlike the Ger- 
man institutions of higher learning. 

A democracy, further, may be sure 


to have different attitudes toward 
college athletics or sports conducted 
outside the college walls than those 
held by people who have been influ- 
enced by an oligarchical or monarchi- 
cal form of government. In ancient 
Rome, for instance, the best seats at 
the circus were reserved for the Em- 
peror and the ruling class, while the 
plebeians and slaves were, so far as 
the seating capacity of the arena war- 
ranted, permitted to view the specta- 
cles from less advantageous sections. 
In a democracy, it is impossible to 
consider the value of athletic games 
without giving some thought to the 
influence of these activities on soci- 
ety as a whole. 


Stewart Sherman, in different arti- 
cles which he wrote, expressed a phi- 
losophy of athletics in terms of our 
democratic society which is worthy of 
repetition in connection with this 
study. He pointed out that this is the 
age of stadium building in America 
and that our children’s generation will 
see in the movement a religious sig- 
nificance not yet visible to us; and 
they will expatiate in glowing terms 
on the time when, with extravagant 
and sacrificial adoration of an ideal, 
our youth exalted the hardness of 
athletic games, and religiously sub- 
jected themselves to the rules and 
rigors of the games. Further, he sug- 
gested that the American people be- 
lieve in athletic games, which means 
that they believe in playing the game 
according to the rules; in the disci- 
pline and rigor of training, and con- 
sequently they disbelieve in those 
things that are incompatible with ath- 
letic contests. He suggested that our 
American philosophy of life is ex- 
pressed in terms of athletic asceticism 
and called attention to the fact that 
this word etymologically does not 
mean morbidity but rather suggests 
the joyous participation in the games 
and the sacrificial observance of the 
laws of health and the rules of the 
contest. 

President Glenn Frank has stated 
that, as the majority of the American 
people lead a drab existence, they need 
color in their lives and that, since 
football is colorful, it is worth all that 
it has cost. Mr. George G. Brooks in 
an article in Scribner’s Magazine not 
long ago suggested that our cities fill 
with routine workers whose each day 
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TICKETS 
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Commencement- 
Week Athletic, and 
Other Events 


We can supply dated Reserved 
Seat Tickets for the largest 
stadia and outdoor fields in rec- 
ord time. Yet we are equally 
delighted to take care of ticket 
requirements for the smallest 
hall or gym. 

Coaches and Athletic Direc- 
tors everywhere have learned 
that “Jt pays to Tie to Arcus.” 


Get our Prices 
on ALL your needs 


THE ARCUS TICKET CO. 


340 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
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is a monotony of repetition, so fast 
does the desire for motors, movies and 
sports increase. “Business and occu- 
pation become duller as the central 
control increases and .. . playing or 
watching games are merely an escape 
from the circumscribed routine of fac- 
tory, store or office.” 

College athletics have caught the 
fancy of our democratic society whose 
people find in them not only an inter- 
esting divertisement but also a certain 
stimulation and in a sense an educa- 
tional influence. If the games are prop- 
erly played and conducted, as the 
games for the most part are properly 
played and conducted under present 
college auspices, their influence is 
good. The man who watches a college 
football game sees young men who are 
bona fide students in the institution 
which they represent, who have 
trained assiduously so that they may 
“run the race that is set before them,” 
playing the game with a fine regard 
for the rights of their opponents and 
with due respect for the decisions of 
the officials; he hears the bands play 
patriotic airs, witnesses the exuber- 
ance of youth in the cheering sections 
and in his mind emulates the perform- 
ances of the athletes. He co-mingles 
with his friends in the stands, meets 
his acquaintances, forgets business 
cares and for an hour or two at least 
becomes young in mind and body. 
Thus, football has added something in 
the way of color to the lives of such 
individuals as have come in contact 
with it. 

The perfectionists, in whose minds 
the frailties of human nature of cer- 
tain administrators of college athletics 
bulk large, perhaps forget that selfish- 
ness, greed, graft and dishonesty may 
be found in business, political and pro- 
fessional life in larger measure than 
in college athletics. After all, we have 
a higher standard for the playing of 
our amateur games than we have yet 
adopted for the-conduct of our other 
human activities. A man may lie about 
his personal property or income tax, 
may prostitute public officials for pri- 
vate gain, and may commit devious 
and sundry offenses against society 
without losing to a marked degree his 
social position and professional stand- 
ing, but if the same man were to pick 
up his golf ball out of a hole without 
counting a stroke, or to cheat at cards, 
he would be ostracized by his fellow 
beings. A palpable trick or unsports- 
manlike conduct on the part of a col- 
lege athlete wins the opprobrium and 
disclaim of the populace, while a fine 
act of sportsmanship is applauded. 
Whether our attitude towards sports 
can be traced to our Anglo-Saxon heri- 
tage or whether our attitudes have 
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been shaped by those who have played 
and administered our games, the fact 
remains that we do have a high regard 
for the manner in which our games 
shall be played. This being true, col- 
lege athletics exert a beneficial influ- 
ence on society. We have adopted such 
slogans as “Fair play,” “It isn’t 
cricket,” “Hit the line hard but don’t 
foul,” and “Play the game.” Thus the 
philosophy of the playing fields of 
America is in a large sense becoming 
a part of our American philosophy of 
life. Stewart Sherman was right in 
suggesting that the ideals of the Puri- 
tan and the ideals of the Cavalier have 
been superseded by the ideals of an 
athletic asceticism. 

After all, a people must be judged 
not so much by the things that they 
have but rather by the things that 
they do and by that in which they be- 
lieve and from which they secure 
enduring satisfaction. The American 
people believe in clean athletics, and, 
since the bulk of the amateur athletics 
of the country are sponsored by the 
schools and colleges, this means that 
they believe in the athletics that are 
promoted by the educational institu- 
tions. These athletics are susceptible 
of improvement. They may be usei 
in a larger way in shaping the atti- 
tudes of the American people, which 
means, in short, in creating a philoso- 
phy of life, a better philosophy than 
we have yet had. 

Summary. The purpose of educa- 
tion and of athletics in an oligarchica! 
society is different from the purpose 
of similar institutions that are to be 
found in a democratic society. This is 
a democracy in which we are living, 
and, consequently, our educational and 
athletic ideals, aims and purposes 
should be conceived in terms of their 
relation to the society which influences 
and shapes them. On the other hand, 
any human activities that reach the 
majority of our people may have a 
beneficial or a deleterious influence, 
depending on the quality and charac- 
ter of the activities in question. 

There is far more good than bad to 
be found in our present system of col- 
lege athletics. They are on an infi- 
nitely higher plane today than they 
were ten, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
but they can still be improved. The 
improvement that is sure to take place 
in the administration of college ath- 
letics, however, will be effected by 
constructive and not by destructive 
means. 


An Ideal Department 


N ideal department of physical 
A education and athletics will only 
be found in an institution where the 
objectives of education are considered 
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LIKE JOUSTING KNIGHTS... 


Today’s Football ype Need Perfect Protection 


Let D&M Football 
Equipment Protect 
Your Entire Squad 


Instead of shining metal and waving 
plumes, D&M _ Football Helmets are 
made of firm strap leather, reinforced 
with fiber and felt-lined. A cobweb sling 
strap is suspended in the crown to absorb 
shocks, and the bevel-cupped ear pieces 
extending over the cheeks complete the 
protection of the head. 


‘ 
There is a vast difference, too, between xt \\ 
the knightly breastplates and D&M mi NA at Hi 
Shoulder Pads. This modern football “Oe ee 

equipment is so light that it does not 
impede speed, so flexible that it allows 
free movement of arms and shoulders, 
and so strong that it stands the shock 
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68H — CONFERENCE 
Tan or black strap leather with specially de- 
signed bumper across the forehead. Lined with 
white felt covered with soft tan leather. Price 
$12.50. 





D&M PROJECTILE BALL 

No. 35 — Fiber arch over shoulders and canvas A new design, developed from the principles of aero- 
sling resting on player’s shoulders. Lined with dynamics, gives added balance, speed and distance 
white felt, hinged molded fiber collar bone pro- to the D & M Projectile Ball. Get just one of the 
tectors. Canvas covered front and back, fiber balls from your dealer now. By fall you won’t be 


reinforced. Price $9.00. willing to use anything else. 


of rough tackles, heavy line work and 
hard blocking. The D & M line includes a 
variety of types which guard chest, 
back, shoulders and collar bones from 
injury. 

You can keep your whole squad in good 
shape and eliminate many injuries by 
providing the proper equipment from the 
beginning of the season. A few D&M 
Helmets and Shoulder Pads are illustrated 
below. The rest of the D & M protective 
equipment is included in the folder de- 
scribed in the following paragraph. 


FREE 
Complete description of leading college 
plays in D & M Special Football Equip- 
ment Catalog. Full details and illustra- 
tions of entire line included. Use the 
coupon to secure your copy. 





58H — ALL AMERICA 
Popular model in tan or black, reinforced with 
molded fiber forming complete protective shell 
over player’s head. Adjustable elastic chin strap. 
Price $8.50. 





a Designed for heavy line work. Deep 
ite felt pad fr front and back covered with tan 
e leather. Molded shoulder caps. Price $5.00. 
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Schissler- 
Barry 


Summer school for 
coaches, players and 
officials 


Aug. 17 to 27 


HASTINGS ‘COLLEGE 
Hastings, Nebraska 


— 


Football 


Paul J. Schissler 
Director of Athletics 
Oregon State College 


— 


Basketball 


Sam Barry 
Basketball Coach 
University of Southern 
California 


— 


For further information write 
T. C. Young, Director of Athletics 


Hastings College 


Tuition $25 
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to relate to the service that the col- 
lege may render to society rather than 
as a means of glorifying education, or 
the individuals who are affected by 
college education. 

In such a department the students 
who are subnormal physically will be 
served through the agency of the or- 
thopedic department to the end that 
those affected may enjoy life more 
abundantly and at the same time may 
more adequately render service to 
society. 

The freshmen, or whatever group of 
students may be required to attend 
the basic physical education courses, 
will be taught the science of living 
that they may so order their lives as 
to observe the laws of health, sanita- 
tion, diet and exercise. They further 
will be given some instruction in such 
sports as may be of benefit to them 
when they have been graduated from 
college and have taken up their life 
duties in the several communities in 
which their lot may be cast. 

The students who cannot carry the 
full scholastic load and at the same 
time devote more than a few hours 
each week to recreative sport; those 
who do not desire to train intensively 
or to excel in athletics; and those who 
for sundry other reasons wish to en- 
gage but lightly in athletics, will be 
served by the intramural department. 
The objectives of this department are 
primarily recreative, 

The superior athletes or those who 
aspire to athletic excellency, provid- 
ing that they are better than the 
average students scholastically and 
consequently for this and other rea- 
sons are free to attend a minimum of 
three practice sessions a week in ath- 
letics, will be served by the intercol- 
legiate department. The objectives of 
this department are primarily social. 
Those who participate receive social 
benefits, and the influence of the ac- 
tivities of which they are a part affect 
society directly. : 

An ideal department in a university 
where athletics are considered as be- 
ing educational in content will be ad- 
ministered in the same manner as will 
the other departments of the univer- 
sity. If the students, faculty and 
alumni employ the professors of Eng- 
lish, science and history, then commit- 
tees representative of these groups 
may also employ and discharge the 
athletic instructors. If, however, the 
deans of the several colleges are em- 
ployed by the governing board acting 
upon the recommendation of the presi- 
dent, then the director of the athletic 
department should be selected in the 
same manner. Further, if a member 
of the college faculty is selected upon 
the recommendation of the dean of the 
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college made to the president, and by 
the president to the board of trustees, 
then the director of athletics should 
likewise be held responsible for the 
selection of his staff. 

An ideal department cannot exist 
unless those who are responsible for 
the educational policy (including ath- 
letic policy) have the proper concep- 
tion of the meaning of education and 
the place which athletics are to occupy 
in the educational scheme. If the uni- 
versity educative authorities have the 
modern conception of education and 
since they are, or should be, responsi- 
ble for a modern department of ath- 
letics, it naturally follows that the 
director of athletics who is selected 
will be one who is qualified to carry 
out the educational policies of the 
university. Such a man would have 
the proper attitude toward the general 
question of athletics, which attitude 
would coincide with those of the uni- 
versity administrators. 

An ideal department would have the 
sympathetic support and interest in 
the alumni, who in their undergradu- 
ate days learned to appreciate the real 
value of athletics and the other de- 
partments of the physical education 
system, and who have set as high a 
standard of athletic conduct on the 
part of their university as they them- 
selves observe in their own games and 
sports. No alumnus who understands 
his true relationship to his university 
will insist on attempting to interfere 
with the university executives by try- 
ing to dictate university policies or 
procedures. 

The men who constitute the staff of 
instructors in an ideal athletic depart- 
ment, appreciating the true ends and 
aims of education and realizing that 
it is their duty to serve the interests 
of those students who not being sub- 
jected to undue influences have elected 
to enroll in the university in question, 
will not by unethical means attempt 
to induce athletes of promise to enter 
college with the idea of enhancing the 
athletic prestige of the college or its 
teams. 

As an ideal university serves abun- 
dantly the interests of the society of 
which the university is a part, so an 
ideal athletic department in such a 
university will likewise operate to 
serve the lives of the commonwealth 
and those in contiguous territory. In 
other words, such a department would 
not operate to serve the selfish ends of 
individuals, groups or interests. It 
would recognize that the spirit of edu- 
cation lies in giving and not in get- 
ting, and that a physical education 
department serves unselfishly those 
who constitute the athletic life of that 
section reached by the influence of the 
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AS A CLASS GIFT 


UTSTANDING men in college and school establish personal 

traditions. The impersonal class has learned té”hand 
down its numeral in a memorial gift of lasting utility and 
beauty. 


Permanent floodlighting equipment for the athletic field or 
stadium is both useful and beautiful, and it has modern dis- 
tinction that is all its own. Night football, baseball, and track 
events are leaping into popularity all over the country. For 
practice and play, they conform best with classroom duties, 
enable better and longer training, and materially increase 
attendance. 


General Electric floodlighting equipment for athletic fields is 
so flexible that it may be used also ‘for outdoor graduation 
events, for illuminating buildings and campus, and for other 
sports — tennis, hockey, handball, and the like. Its substantial 
construction never wears out or déteriorates. Its ideal light 
is a permanent remembrance of the givers. 


G-E floodlighting engineers— who have already equipped a 
round hundred athletic fields — will be glad to visit your field 
and make recommendations as to its illumination. Address 
the nearest G-E office; or Lighting Division, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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The Big 10 bowed to Northwestern and 
to the “Dutch” Lonborg Shoe — 1931 
$ Conference Basketball Champions. Big 
; 10 competition is the acid test of both 
team and equipment — Northwestern’s 
faith in the “Dutch” Lonborg shoes was 
well placed. They came thru with flying 
colors. 


The “Phog” Allen Shoe led the Kansas 
University Basketball Team to the 1931 
Basketball Championship of the Big 6. 
This great team was perfectly shod — 
they had supreme confidence in their 
shoes — knowing they would give them 
that extra playability that makes cham- 
pions. 
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university by improving the health, 
virility, stamina and bodily excellence 
of the young men who come in contact 
with the department, and by develop- 
ing proper attitudes towards sports- 
manlike conduct, which means im- 
proved manners and morals. 


To Whom Does College 
Football Belong? 


HE question of ownership, con- 
trol or responsibility in or for a 
college game was never raised in the 


early days of the sport. A few of the 


students in those days usually decided 
that they would like to play football, 
for instance, and they organized, 
coached and managed their own team. 
The faculty did not exercise any pro- 
prietary interest in the activity. There 
were no former players; the alumni 
were not interested; the newspapers 
and the public paid little or no atten- 
tion to the sport; the officials were 
selected from persons who might be 
found on the side lines; and the game 
was played by and for the eleven 
players and a few substitutes. 

Now that college football has as- 
sumed its present proportions the 
coaches and officials have become im- 
portant factors in the development and 
conduct of the game. The university 
authorities have exercised a certain 
amount of control and guidance, the 
former players and the alumni gen- 
erally are interested in the sport and 
the game itself has attracted wide- 
spread interest throughout the several 
communities in which the games are 
played. 

There is seldom, if ever, any ques- 
tion raised relative to the benefits of 
or responsibility for such sports as 
swimming, tennis, golf, or college 
baseball. Since football, however, is a 
spectacular institution, and one that 
bulks large in the public eye, different 
individuals and groups of individuals 
willingly would assume the responsi- 
bility of controlling or administering 
the game. In most cases, those who at- 
tempt to assume the control of college 
football or attempt to dictate the poli- 
cies are not animated by hopes of 
financial reward. Rather, they are at- 
tracted by the glamour of the game 
and they hope somehow to receive 
some of the reflected glory of football 
and perhaps add to their own sense of 
importance and prestige from the 
power which they may have or which 
they would exercise over administra- 
tion of football. 


Since football occupies its present 
place of importance in the collegiate 
world as well as in the field of amateur 
sport, it is pertinent to inquire, To 
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whom does college football belong? In 
order to answer this question intelli- 
gently it is necessary to consider, first, 
what individuals or groups are benefit- 
ed by football, and, second, what indi- 
vidual or groups of individuals should 
be vested with the control of the game. 
In the last analysis, the person or per- 
sons who have authority to employ or 
discharge the football coach and to 
shape the football policies may be said 
to exercise administrative control of 
the game. 


As football in the beginning was 
conducted solely as a student enter- 
prise-for students, especially such stu- 
dents as engaged in the sport, so now 
intercollegiate football should be con- 
sidered primarily from the standpoint 
of those who constitute the athletic 
life of the colleges; namely, the play- 
ers. If college football is not conduct- 
ed in such a way as to benefit the men 
who participate in the game then 
there is little or no justification for 
the game. A certain amount of bene- 
fit, it may be assumed, accrues to the 
players. Whether the players should 
be vested with the responsibility, how- 
ever, of administering college footbali 
is another question. It was a com- 
paratively simple matter for the play- 
ers to employ their own coaches, make 
their own schedules and manage the 
financial details connected with their 
sport in the days when football was 
simple of administration; but in these 
days when large sums of money are 
handled, when long trips are some- 
times scheduled and when football has 
come to be considered as a part of 
the educational plan, the responsibility 
for the administration of the game 
should not be placed on the shoulders 
of the boys who are carrying a heavy 
scholastic load and at the same time 
playing football. 

The former players certainly have 
an enduring attachment for the game 
in which they at one time engaged. 
They still get a great deal of pleasure 
out of following the college team and 
undoubtedly receive some _ benefit, 
which comes from a manifestation of 
interest and loyalty in the athletic 
affairs of the college. If college foot- 
ball is to be considered solely as an 
extra-curricular activity, many good 
reasons might be advanced as to why 
the ex-players should be given a cer- 
tain amount of control at least in the 
game which they had a hand in estab- 
lishing, and in which they are still 
tremendously interested. College foot- 
ball, however, is educational in con- 
tent. Consequently, the administra- 
tion of this department should be 
vested in the same responsible authori- 
ties who are charged with the duty 
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BILLIARDS 


THE ALL-YEAR, ALL-WEATHER, GET-TOGETHER 


SPORT for 


ILLIARDS is one of the few sports, worthy 
B of intermural interest, that does not de- 
pend upon climate or season. It can be played 
from one end of the school year to the other— 
the schedules of its intermural, faculty, club, 
department and fraternity leagues, are un- 
hampered by either weather or by time. 


Billiards is highly competitive. It furnishes 
another opportunity for athletic directors to 
broaden the scope of extra-curriculum activ- 
ity through the introduction of a game of 
proven popularity, played in the finest homes and 


clubs in America. 


Billiards offers one advantage found in few 
other sports. It places the small man on an equal 
footing with the large. Skill is the factor that 
decides the game. In consequence, Billiards is 
attractive to all student types, a moulder of fel- 


lowship and good will. 
And a Billiard Table requires but little space 


to install. Gymnasium, hall or club—in some 
building on the campus there is room for this all- 
year, all-weather, get-together sport. 


COLLEGES, 


SCHOOLS and CLUBS 





The best Billiard table you can select is a 
Brunswick, manufactured by the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., pioneers of the game. Each 
Brunswick Table is the work of experts, of “cham- 
pionship” standard, built with the same care and 
precision that goes into Brunswick Bowling Alleys 
and Brunswick Squash Courts. 


Experts on the staff of the Brunswick Billiard 
Division will be pleased to consult with coaches 
and athletic directors on all problems pertaining 
to Billiards. Write for information and details. 
Address—Brunswick Billiard Division. 





BILLIARD TABLES — BOWLING ALLEYS — SQUAS 


COURTS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., General Offices: 623-633 So. WabashAve., Chicago, Ill. Branches in All Principal Cities 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


of Education 


for men and women 


June 29 to 
August 1, 1931 


International Y. M. C. A. 
College 


Springfield, Mass. 


Springfield offers a comprehensive 
program, emphasizing physical and 
character education, together with 
selected courses in general education. 
Coaching of Sports 

Baseball, Les Mann, 16 years major 
league player; basketball, Dr. “Phog”™ 
Allen, University of Kansas; football, 
“Hunk” Anderson, University of Notre 
Dame, associate of Rockne; swimming, 
T. K. Cureton, Jr., Springfield College; 
tennis, J. D. Brock, Springfield College; 
track and field, Earl Thomson, track 
coach Naval Academy. 


Physical Education Practice 


Calisthenics, heavy apparatus, physi- 
cal education activities, elementary 
swimming. 

Physical Education Theory 

Anatomy, corrective gymnastics, first 

aid, hygiene personal, physiology, 


treatment of athletic injuries. (See 
also Graduate Courses.) 


Graduate Courses 


Applied physics and animal mechan- 
ics, ethnology of physical education, 
hygiene mental, organization and ad- 
ministration health and physical edu- 
cation in public schools, physical 
education seminar, a org prob- 
lems in training, psychology of physi- 
cal education, health education. 


Qualified students may carry gradu- 
ate work under Dr. J. H. McCurdy, 
leading to the degree of Master of 
Education. 


General Education 


Educational psychology, French I, Il 
and V, health education, history mod- 
ern Europe. (See also Graduate and 
Character Education Courses. ) 


Character Education and Human 
Relations 


A strong group of courses dealing 
with these phases of education have 
been arranged. Association seminar, 
character education seminar, modern 
social problems, personal guidance, 
psychology of religion, religion of 
modern thinkers. 


For particulars, address 


G. B. Affleck, Director 
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of administering other university 
activities and affairs. 


What may be said regarding the 
benefits and control of football so far 
as the players are concerned may also 
be applied to the general alumni. An 
alumnus, it may be assumed, is proud 
of his institution if that university or 
college because of the character of the 
work that it does has a high ranking 
in the educational world. In the same 
way the alumni may well feel proud of 
Alma Mater if athletics in that insti- 
tution are conducted successfully and 
in accordance with high ethical 
standards. 

The coaches more and more have 
become an important part of college 
football. Certainly no one, however, 
will suggest that college football is 
conducted for the benefit of the 
coaches. They, however, are quite 
properly given a great deal of author- 
ity in connection with their conduct 
of the activities over which they in a 
large sense preside. The coaches have 
first of all a responsibility to the play- 
ers, they certainly have a _ responsi- 
bility to the institution with which 
they are connected and in an indirect 
way they are responsible to the gen- 
eral public of which the university is 
a part. 

There have been instances in which 
the officials have assumed a place of 
importance out of proportion to their 
connection with the game. For the 
most part, however, the college officials 
have taken. the attitude as outlined by 
Mr. E. K. Hall, Chairman of the Foot- 
ball Rules Committee, which is this, 
“We are older players who are on the 
field during the game for the purpose 
of helping the younger players with 
their sport.” Such an official does not 
assume to criticize the work of the 
coaches or players and does not give 
the impression that the game belongs 
to him. Certainly, football is not con- 
ducted for the benefit of the officials 
and the responsibility of the latter to 
the game ends when the game is 
finished. 

Football when properly éonducted 
is a benefit to society. If the contest 
serves to bring large numbers of peo- 
ple together and if these people wit- 
ness fine contests played in a sports- 
manlike manner by bona fide students, 
the contact with the game so far as 
the general public is concerned is 
wholesome in its results. In the last 
analysis an agricultural college does 
not teach agriculture primarily for 
the purpose of benefiting the univer- 
sity of which the agricultural college 
is a part and, further, it does not con- 
duct agricultural courses solely for the 
purpose of serving the interests of the 
students thus taught. Rather, we may 
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say that agriculture is taught for the 
purpose of improving agricultural con- 
ditions in the states in which the in- 
stitutions in question are located. In 
the same way all of the departments 
of the university that have been cre- 
ated by a democratic society, it may 
be assumed, conduct courses in chem- 
istry, literature, history, and physics 
with the thought that thus society is 
served. The influence of college ath- 
letics likewise extends beyond the 
campus and in this sense the genera! 
public receives certain benefits from 
the game. Since, however, the uni- 
versity presidents, the deans, and 
members of the faculty are not se- 
lected by referendum of the people but 
rather are chosen by the boards of 
trustees or the regents, who in the 
case of the state universities, are rep- 
resentatives of the people, so it follows 
that the general public has nu imme- 
diate responsibility in the control of 
college athletics. 

College football, of course, is not 
conducted as a means of benefiting 
the members of the instructional staff. 
The instructors and prefessors are 
employed rather to serve the interests 
of their students and of the people in 
the sections of the country who are in- 
fluenced directly or indirectly by the 
work of the college. The faculty in a 
large measure, however, has certain 
responsibilities in the matter of safe- 
guarding academic interests and in 
striving to maintain a balanced pro- 
gram. The faculty, therefore, should 
have the final decision on such matters 
as when the games may be played, how 
many games there should be on the 
schedule, and whether the athletic 
trips will interfere with the academic 
work of the college or not. In some 
universities, the faculty men of the 
different colleges elect their own mem- 
bers. In others, the board of regents 
makes the appointments on the recom- 
mendation of the president of the 
university and the dean of the college. 
In these institutions the dean of the 
college may consult the members of 
his faculty or not, but constitutionally 
he has the authority to place his rec- 
ommendations before the president. 
Since college football should be ad- 
ministered in the same manner that 
other departments of the university 
are administered. the coaching staff 
should be selected in accordance with 
the general plan that is followed in 
employing or discharging professors 
in the several colleges. 

The chief executive of the univer- 
sity in the last analysis is responsible 
for the work done in the different de- 
partments and colleges. He does not 
as a general rule ask a committee of 
chemistry students, of alumni or busi- 
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Why the AA can't go wrong 


MANY coaches know to their sorrow that often 
an ordinary basketball will go wrong soon after 
its first appearance on the courts. 

Its shape may change a trifle. A slight bulge 
may distort its cover. Or it may develop an elusive 
‘dead spot.’ 

Such a basketball can trip up the smoothest 
running court machine—can make it go com- 
pletely wrong! 

For when a ball sprouts any of these common 
faults, it makes passing, dribbling and shooting 
inaccurate and undependable. It gives a team a 
mighty tough handicap to fight. And you certainly 
don’t want your team so handicapped! 

The AA—the Reach Official Basketball—is the 
one ball that can’t go wrong. It gives your players 
every chance to show the best that’s in them. For 
the Reach Double Lining holds the AA Ball in 
correct shape as long as it’s played. No bulges— 
no ‘dead spots’! 

See that your team plays this most accurate of 
basketballs—the ball that can’t go wrong. Give 
your players the AA Reach Official Double Lined 
Basketball! Get it at your nearest Reach dealer’s. 


Your Reach dealer can also show you other 
splendid Reach Basketballs—some priced as 
low as $4.50. And Reach equipment for every 
other sport, too. Remember — an athlete can have 
no finer equipment than that marked ‘Reach’! 










REACH 
BASKETBALLS 


© 1930. A. J. R. W. & DD. 
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Four Profitable 
Weeks 


Summer School 
for Coaches 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Z. G. Clevenger, Director 

E. C. Hayes, Track and Field 

E. S. Dean, Basketball and Baseball 

E. C. Hayes, Football 

W. H. Thom, Wrestling 

J. D. Ferguson, Training and Ban- 
daging 

William Ramsey, Intramural 

Geo. Schlafer, Physical Education 
and Playground 

K. W. Bookwalter, Physical Educa- 
tion 

Sid Robinson, Physical Education 


Officiating course, by coaches, cov- 
ering football, basketball, track and 
wrestling 


June 17th to 
July 14th 


Fees $14.25 for four weeks 


For information write the Athletic Depart- 
ment, or the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 








COACHES and 
TEACHERS 


We Place You in the Better 
Positions - Unexcelled Service 


OO PO 
ROCKY IMT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLDG. DENveR, COLO 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 
Our Field + «+ «+ «+ Entire West 
Branch Office: 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
Minn. 





We enroll only normal and college graduates. 











Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 
you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 

Sp «calis’s' Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ness men to select the head of the 
chemistry department. In the same 
way he will not, unless he thinks of 
football as an extra-curricular activ- 
ity, entrust the employment of football 
coaches to groups of students, alumni 
and faculty. 

Summary. Football belongs in a 
greater or lesser degree to the play- 
ers, the ex-players, the general alumni, 
the public, the coaches, officials, fac- 
ulty and the university administrators. 
The control, however, should be vested 
in the same authorities who are en- 
trusted with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the other departments and 
activities of the university. If the 
alumni assume the responsibility of 
administering college football, trouble 
inevitably ensues. If the officials be- 
lieve that they have the right to speak 
with authority regarding other than 
their several duties during game time, 
there is difficulty. If the coaches lose 
sight of the interests of the boys who 
play football, if they do not correlate 
their activities with the activities of 
other departments in the university or 
if they become temperamental and 
lose their true perspective of the 
game, the interests of all the others 
who are connected with football are 
quite generally lost sight of. If the 
faculty men make the mistake of be- 
lieving that football or any other col- 
lege activity is conducted primarily to 
add to their prestige rather than be- 
lieving that their true worth will be 
measured in terms of the service 
which they may render, then the in- 
terests of society will not have been 
truly conserved. If self-appointed 
groups of alumni assume to dictate 
the policies, the result is inevitably 
disintegration of university authority 
and the development of an unbalanced 
program. It is only when all of the 
various individuals and groups who 
are interested in football work to- 
gether unselfishly and modestly with 
the idea of developing a fine institu- 
tion which will serve the players and 
benefit society in general that football 
approximates its highest stage of 
usefulness. 


The Philosophy of 
Athletics and the 
American Philosophy 
of Life 


ROFESSOR SHERMAN, as has 

already been suggested, called at- 
tention to the fact that the philosophy 
of the American people of today is 
expressed in terms of athletic asceti- 
cism. Others have seen in the athletic 
developments in this country a mean- 
ing that has escaped the notice of 
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those who think of an athletic con- 
test solely as a sporting event, while 
others have been so engrossed in the 
consideration of the problems _inci- 
dent to athletics that they have not 
looked for the deeper significance in 
this very human institution. 

Years ago, Mr. Harvey Ingham, in 
the editorial columns of his paper, 
called attention to the fact that the 
American people have a higher re- 
gard for the manner in which their 
games shall be played than they have 
for the way in which other human 
activities are conducted. He called 
attention to the fact that, when a boy 
in a college track meet reports to the 
starter at the beginning of a 100-yard 
dash, this boy realizes that he will be 
given an honest start, that he is guar- 
anteed an unimpeded path and a just 
award at the finish. He suggested 
further that, when the time comes 
that we can guarantee the boy who 
is starting out in his life work a fair 
start, an unimpeded path and a just 
decision at the end of his race, many 
of the political, economic, and social 
ailments which beset society will be 
ameliorated. 

Mr. Ingham’s philosophy is worthy 
of careful consideration. Certain it 
is that the man who cheats at cards 
or in a golf game is socially ostra- 
cized. No American crowd would 
applaud a hurdler who won a race by 
running around the hurdles instead 
of clearing the obstacles. Unneces- 
sary roughness or unfair play, wheth- 
er in the prize ring, in a professional 
baseball game or in a college athletic 
contest, is invariably greeted by vig- 
orous and vociferous disapproval on 
the part of the spectators. At the 
same time, we frequently return to 
office public officials who are known 
to have misused public funds, and the 
man who lies about his income tax or 
his personal property when visited by 
the assessor is, for the most part, 
not discredited by his fellow men. 
When a trade or industry sets up 
standards of competition, invariably 
the principle of fair play which is 
manifested on the athletic fields is in- 
voked and emulated. Thus it is that 
the philosophy of athletics and sports 
with all of their implications is play- 
ing an important part in influencing 
the philosophy of business and com- 
mercial life. 


The Americanism Commission of 
the American Legion five years ago 
decided as a means of teaching 
Americanism to promote and conduct 
athletic games, especially during the 
summer months, for boys under 
seventeen years of age. This decision 
on the part of the American Legion 
is significant. Americanism differs 
from Italianism, Frenchism or Ger- 
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YOUR TEAM 


Deserves 


8 
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Correct Designed —Well Built — Practical 


Football Equipment 


Football equipment can be protective yet be heavy and cumber- 
some, or it can be so light that it does not protect. 


Design and practicability must be combined with experience in 
making equipment that gives maximum protection with minimum 
weight. 


Rawlings equipment is expertly designed and correctly made. It 
is practical equipment plus finest materials and workmanship. 


You owe it to your men and to yourself to see and study the equip- 
ment that three famous coaches have helped to design and whose 
autographs it bears, namely—Robert Zuppke—W. A. Alexander 
—Bill Ingram. 


Made in three styles—Varsity—Scholastic—Junior. Complete 
price range in pants, shoulder pads, helmets. 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL SEPTEMBER. SEE THE RAWLINGS DEALER NOW. HE WILL BE GLAD 
TO SHOW YOU AND EXPLAIN THE MERITS OF THIS AS WELL AS OTHER RAWLINGS 


EQUIPMENT. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


23rd AND LUCAS AVE. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ORDER 
BOOKS 
NOW 


For Summer and Fall 
delivery 


Coaching (last edition)—-Rockne . $5.00 


Football—Warner ............. $5.00 
Football Coaching—Zuppke ... .$5.00 
Line Coaching—Lieb .......... $4.00 
Football—Lowman ............. $4.00 
Football, Today and Tomorrow— 
BE aon dso0 ones pdvcecedese $2.00 


Football for H. S.—Bachman. .. .$3.00 
Football Fundamentals for H. S. 
OO re A $1.00 
? ¢ 
Science of Basketball—Meanwell . $3.50 
My Basketball Bible—Allen..... $4.00 
You and Basketball—Carlson. . . . $3.75 
Basketball—Veenker 
Scientific Basketball—Holman .. 
? ¢ 


Training, Conditioning and Care 
of Injuries—Meanwell-Rockne. $2.00 


> > 
Intramural Athletics—Mitchell . .$2.00 
Mass Athletics—Staley ......... $3.00 


Games, Contests, Relays—Staley. $3.00 


Psychology and Athletics-— 
Griffith 


e 
Track and Field—Harry Gill... .$3.75 
Track and Field—Tom Jones. . . .$2.00 


Track and Field—Olds.......... $2.00 
° % 
Fundamentals of Baseball— 
NRE. (oN Gawdcaescine oo $1.75 
Baseball Notes—Berry ......... $2.00 


Baseball—Lundgren and Huff. . .$2.50 


THE ATHLETIC 
SUPPLY CO. 
6816 N. Ashland Chicago, III. 











ARE COLLEGE ATHLETICS 
OVEREMPHASIZED? 


THE M BOOK OF 
ATHLETICS 


gives a complete history of every athletic 
contest participated in by Mississippi A. & 
M. College teams through ong 1930— 
Football, Baseball, Basketball. Track, 
Cross Country, Tennis and Boxing—over 
1,500 contests in all. 300 pages. 
Complete records of all Southern basket- 
ball tournaments’ held at Atlanta, Ga., 
1920-1930, the Dixie Relays. and every 
Southern Conference Track Meet in detail. 


The price is $2.50 postage paid 


A of “‘A Handbook of Southern In- 
terco! rg Track and Field Athletics. 
1894-1924,"" 144 pages, will be mailed 


free with each order for The M Book. 
John W. Bailey, Box 107 
University of Richmond, Va. 
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manism not with respect to material 
things, such as national wealth or 
national institutions, but rather with 
respect to certain attitudes of life. 
The spirit of a people, together with 
their philosophy of life and their un- 
derstanding and belief in the rights 
of the individuals, is responsible for 
the character of their churches, 
schools, business and governmental 
organizations.’ The Legionnaires man- 
ifested an understanding of the 
fundamental] needs of the American 
people and an appreciation of the fact 
that as a people think so are they, 
when they decided to teach American- 


-ism.on the -playfields of this country. 


President Hoover in his address de- 
livered at Kings Mountain, South 


| Carolina, on October 7, 1930, stressed 


in unmistakable language his belief 
in this conception of the philosophy of 
America. In the beginning of that 
memorable address he stated that he 
was “to speak upon the institutions, 
the ideals, and upon the spirit of 
America.” “Within this land,” he 
said, “there have been built new and 
powerful institutions designed of new 
ideas and new ideals in a new vision 
of human relations.” He called at- 
tention to the fact that the American 
men and women have not prospered 
alone as the result of riches and lands 
or forests or mines but rather that it 
was because of the ideas and ideals 
which liberated the mind and stim- 
ulated the exertion of the people. 
Further on in his address, he likened 
other systems and philosophies of life 
to a race in the following words: 

“In the American system, through 
free and universal education, we train 
the runners, we strive to give them 
an equal start; our government is the 
umpire of its fairness. The winner 
is he who shows the most conscien- 
tious training, the greatest ability, 
the strongest character. Socialism, 
or its violent brother, bolshevism, 
would compel all the runners to end 
the race equally; it would hold the 
swiftest to the speed of the most 
backward. 

“Anarchy would provide neither 
training nor umpire. Despotism or 
class government picks those who run 
and also those who win.” 

When the President of the United 
States illustrates his idea of the true 
philosophy of America by examples 
taken from the athletic track and 
field, not only does he speak a lan- 
guage that is understood by all but, 
further, he adds emphasis to his 
point because of the fact that the 
American people are fond of their 
athletics and because they believe in 
the principles, ideals and spirit of a 
fairly contested sport or game. No 
one would suggest that the boy who 
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has trained faithfully and honestly, 
and, consequently, has paid the price 
for victory, should be handicapped so 
that the other boys who have not train- 
ed so diligently and have not prepared 
so conscientiously might be permitted 
to win the quarter-mile run. In this 
country, every effort will always be 
made to see that the competitors in 
the race have an equal opportunity, 
but the people as a whole will not 
waste maudlin sympathy on those who 
fail because they do not deserve to 
win. In a different society, where 
athletics have not bulked large in the 
group consciousness, there may be 
some success attendant upon the ef- 
forts of those who ‘would accomplish 
their purpose in accordance with a 
philosophy of endeavor that is incom- 
patible with the American philosophy 
of athletic achievement. 

The American people believe in 
democracy. Our amateur athletics 
are democratic. It matters not in col- 
lege athletics whether the candidate 
for a team comes from the family that 
lives in the house on the hill or from 
the family that lives in the home down 
back of the yards. The roster of Amer- 
ican college football teams is replete 
with the names of newer Americans, 
boys whose fathers work in the mines, 
in the shops, or who fire the furnaces. 
On the athletic field, men are judged 
not by the social rating of their fami- 
lies but rather are judged by their 
own qualities of manhood. 

The American people believe in co- 
operation, they agree with the idea 
that the individual must be allowed to 
develop, gain power, and to exist 
without coming in conflict with the 
needs, the interests, the ambitions of 
the many. In our team games, every 
attention is given the individual be- 
cause the coach realizes that the team 
can be no stronger than the individ- 
uals who compose it. At the same 
time, no athlete can expect to succeed 
if he forgets for a moment the cor- 
porate rights and interests of the team 
of which he is a part. This phi- 
losophy of the rights and interests of 
the individual has permeated our 
whole American philosophy in its 
conception of the relationship between 
the individual and society. 


Conclusion 


O man has ever written, nor 
will any man ever write, the 

last word on American college ath- 
letics. In the foregoing articles, an 
attempt has been made to show that 
an individual’s philosophy of athletics 
must in the main correlate with his 
philosophy of education, and his 
faith in society and American civil- 
ization. Further, his thinking along 
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these lines will be affected by his own 
conclusions regarding the purpose of 
life and what constitutes success in 
life. This statement of one man’s 
philosophy of athletics has been writ- 
ten without conceit, because he has 
not assumed to settle the many con- 
troversial questions involved. It has 
been written rather for the purpose 
of crystalizing his own thinking so 
that he may the better judge whether 
he has been honest in his thinking and 
with the hope that any false deduc- 
tions will be challenged. With this 
in mind, perhaps-the writer will. be 


pardoned if, in the final article of this: | 
series, he presents his own confession- 


of faith in athletics, even though he: 
may offend by the frequent use of thé; 
personal pronoun. 

I believe that’ any man who has! 


approached middle age, or the period: 
beyond middle age, may be considered: 
to have accomplished a worthy life 


purpose (in other words, ‘be entitled 


to be considered as having made a? 
success of his life) if the following: 
questions concerning him may be an-' 


swered satisfactorily : 
1.. Has he learned the science of’ 


living in terms of health, strength,- 
_ and bodily vigor, and has he applied. 
his knowledge wisely? In _ other 


words, what is his health record? 


2. Has he been engaged in a. 
learned profession, or held a position 


of responsibility, or rendered recog- 
nized service in a _ social service 
agency, or held a position of influence 
in the nation, the state, the com- 
munity, the city, the army, or the 
navy; that is, what has his employ- 
ment record been? 

3. What is his approximate in- 
come? May his service to society be 
measured by the payment that so- 
ciety is making him? 

4. What is his general character? 
Has he fittingly observed the laws of 
God and man and so lived as to de- 


serve his own self-respect and that 


of his fellow man? 

I believe that there is far more 
good than bad in my fellow beings; 
consequently, I believe that the -ma- 


jority- of the -mén ‘and women! who 


constitute American’ society ~ are- for. 
the. most - part: honest,. industrious” 
citizens who aré motivated"by worthy. 
aspirations and who desire to play the 
game of life fairly. 

I believe that, since all of us are 
so heavily indebted not only to hered- 
ity but to environment and to the 
fact that our possibilities have been 
developed largely° in- the. years of 
youth, very few men ever ‘pay their 


full debt to society. Education should: 


be considered as a ‘means of assisting 
as many persons \as* possible to pay 
their debt to society: Until some one 
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MAIL the COUPON 


That's the easiest way of finding 
out “why” so many prominent ath- 
letic directors and tennis coaches 
are standardizing upon this revo- 


lutionary steel wire tennis net. 
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“_ AMERICAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY, 
Tennis Net Division 

7 &.-Dearborn Street, Chicago; Illinois 
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| am interested in getting complete information regarding your American Chain Link Tennis Net, 
as advertised in the Athletic Journal. There are, under my supervision,.................. tennis courts. 
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Always 
a dry field 


beneath 
University of Notre Dame Stadium 


Geo. B. Carpenter Canvas Field Covers 


Since 1840 Geo. B. Carpenter & Company has been noted for 
the superior quality of its canvas work. Today, Carpenter 
field covers are protectihg valuable turf and assuring fast play- 
ing conditions in some of the country’s greatest stadia. 


Carpenter field covers are made of our best grade of heavy, 
water-proofed canvas. May be secured in sections of various 
widths to suit individual requirements. From six to ten sec- 
tions will cover the regulation playing field and unit sections 
may be used to protect your base-bal] diamond, running track 
and other grounds when needed. 





Write us for prices and full particulars. 


TACKLING DUMMIES GYMNASIUM MATS WRESTLING MATS 
CANVAS FLOOR COVERS 


Established 1840 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


432 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 








PULLED TENDONS 


You know that pulled tendons are 
dangerous injuries and great care 
should be taken in treating them. 


The most frequent case is the one 
running back of the thigh as illus- 
trated in the accompanying picture. 
A full description of the proper method to treat. and bandage 
pulled tendons is only part of the interesting facts about Bandag- 
ing contained in the ACE Manual for Prevention and Treatment 
of Athletic Injuries. The coupon will bring you a copy. 
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BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., Rutherford, N. J. 
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has better stated it, the objectives of 
education as enumerated by the Na- 
tional Education Association may be 
accepted. 

I believe that college athletics (col- 
lege athletics used as a general term 
to apply to all of the activities of the 
department of physical education) are 
of value in maintaining health and 
physical fitness; that they are of 
value in teaching young men to use 
their leisure time in the right way; 
that college athletics with their many 
implications and ramifications may 
serve to help sustain successfully cer- 
tain definite social relationships such 
as civic, domestic and community. 

It may not be possible to show con- 
clusively that the study of French, 
or Latin or algebra or geology has 
definitely contributed to the attain- 
ment of such objectives as “worthy 
home membership,” “worthy use of 
leisure time,” “the command of fun- 
damental processes,” “citizenship and 
ethical character,” yet I believe that 
the study of these and other subjects 
does contribute toward those objec- 
tives. So, while it may not be possible 
to prove that, if a boy not only learns 
the value of, but practices, loyalty, 
unselfishness, co-operation, persist- 
ency, concentration, respect for the 
rights of others and respect for the 
rules of the game, the attitudes and 
training acquired on the playfields 
will carry over into life situations, 
yet I do believe that somehow or 
other there will be some such transfer 
of training. I believe that, if, in the 
home or on the athletic fields, boys 
are taught to lie and steal and cheat, 
there is danger that they may lie and 
steal and cheat when placed in other 
situations in other places. Further, 
I believe that the boy who in his 
athletics learns to play nobly, to lose 
gracefully and to win with becoming 
modesty will be a better citizen be- 
cause of this. 

I believe that athletic spectacles 
may be so conducted as to benefit in 
many ways that have already been 
cited the spectators at the games and 
those who read the accounts of the 
games and the deeds of the athletes. 
In this connection, I believe that it is 
well for our people to read in the 
daily press accounts of those who have 
won. Especially is this true because 
those who have made a failure of life 
—the suicides, criminals and law- 
breakers—in other words, the losers, 
are highly publicized by the news- 
papers. The sports pages, however, 
are replete with the records and ac- 
counts of the winners in the athletic 


games. 

I believe that it is better that our 
national attitudes toward and ideals 
of sports should be shaped by amateur 
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athletes and amateur athletic organi- 
zations than by the professional 
sports interests. 

I believe that amateur sports 
should be conducted as a philan- 
thropic-commercial rather than as 
a mercenary-commercial enterprise; 
that coaches, college professors and 
ministers should be paid salaries ade- 
quate to enable them to live comfort- 
ably, to. clothe, feed and educate their 
children and in addition to establish 
their own old-age pensions. 

I believe that the objectives of ama- 
teur athletics are more compatible 
with the objectives of education than 
are the objectives of professional 
athletics. Further, I believe that, 
since sports that are largely profes- 
sional ultimately are discredited, and 
consequently decline, the sports in 
which school and college boys par- 
ticipate should be kept amateur in 
character. 

I believe, in the words of Dr. 
Kennedy, “that the administration of 
college sport should be entrusted only 
to a governing agency that is con- 
tinuous in time and responsible in 
character.” If athletics are educa- 
tional and are a part of the program 
of education, then they should be 
administered not as an _ extra-cur- 
ricular activity but as an educational 
activity. This means that I believe 
that the athletic director and the ath- 
letic staff should be selected by the 
same process that the heads of other 
departments and the college staffs are 
selected. In short, I believe that, as 
the college deans and professors in 
the last analysis are responsible to 
the university president and board of 
regents, so the director of athletics 
and the coaches should likewise be 
responsible to the same authorities. 

I believe that, since in the case of 
the endowed colleges the alumni elect 
the members of the board of trustees 
and in the state university the citi- 
zens elect the board of regents, dicta- 
tion in the matter of the employment 
of athletic instructors by small and 
unofficial groups is not conducive to 
wise administration of university af- 
fairs. I believe, further, that, as 
athletics are given a place in the 
university group along with such new- 
comers as education, journalism, busi- 
ness and commerce, agriculture, min- 
ing, engineering, art and religion, the 
efforts to control college athletics on 
the part of unofficial enthusiasts will 
diminish. 

I believe that, since athletics are 
only a part of a college education, 
only such students as can afford to 
give the necessary time to it, in other 
words, those who can carry their 
scholastic work satisfactorily, should 
be permitted to compete in inter- 
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Southern Methodist University 


NOCKDOWN Bleachers are the most efficient and 

economical form of portable seating ever put on 

the market. Many users have their entire seating equip- 
ment of this type. 


As adjuncts to permanent seating and for use either 
outdoors or indoors as required KNOCKDOWN Bleach- 


ers cannot be equalled. 


You will find them all over the country. Here are a 
few users: 


Yale Alabama Texas Christian 
Syracuse Davidson Texas 

Cornell Virginia Creighton 
Illinois California Seattle 
Northwestern Nebraska Willamette 
Iowa North Dakota Pomona 


Steel Add-A-Seat Stadium 


For a permanent construction our ADD-A-SEAT Stadium 
will give more seating capacity for less money than any other 
form of permanent construction. 


We have a portable steel bleacher at a remarkably low 
price also. 


Our Stadium Seats for box seats or other uses where a per- 
manent seat is required is a high type of folding permanent 
seat. 


We have an interesting book “Seating Problems” that we 
would like to send you. 


_ LEAVITT MFG. COMPANY 


URBANA, ILL. 


Also makers of the famous Gill Line of Athletic Implements 
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and Athletic Fields’ . 


RL ROPER rolling . . . so 

necessary in the devel- 
opment and maintenance of 
tennis courts, running 
tracks, athletic fields, golf 
courses, cinder, gravel or 
crushed stone paths, etc. 
. . . is now a quick easy job 
with the 


TORO Power Roller 


It eliminates the long, tiresome, expensive job of hand rolling. 
With the operator, it weighs about 900 Ibs. Covers a strip 30 inches 
wide. Frequent turning is unnecessary, because it is equipped with 
forward and reverse transmission gears. Ample power is provided by 
the Toro Standard air-cooled, four-cycle motor. Speed up to 3% 
miles per hour. 


Write for full information about the TORO Power Roller and TORO grass- 
cutting machinery. 


TORO Manufacturing Co. 
3042-3178 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 























COACHING SCHOOL, JUNE 22 TO 27, 


FOOTBALL An Intensive Week 


Assumption College 


Windsor, Canada 


(Just across new bridge from Detroit) 


BASKETBALL 






TWO WINNING 
COACHES 


Both systems dia- 4, 
grammed, explained, | 
and demonstrated ~ 
with the assistance ef ~~ 
University of Detroit “™y 
and Michigan State & 
College varsity play- 
ers. 





- “ics B wt 
“GUS” DORAIS (Notre Dame) 
University of Detroit 


“THE NOTRE DAME SYSTEM” 


An advanced school for coaches; the ABC’s Entertainment in Detroit or Canada. (Detroit 
and long discussions of fundamentals and Tigers home during this week.) 

theories eliminated. For reservations or further information, 
Special lectures on Training, Conditioning, address: 

Bandaging, and Rules will be given by com- CHARLES E. DORAIS 

petent specialists, Director of Athletics 

Six days of important information only. University of Detroit 

Very low living cost in Canada. Detroit, Mich. 


BEN F. VAN ALSTYNE (Colgate) 
Michigan State College 
“THE MICHIGAN STATE SYSTEM” 
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collegiate contests. Further, I believe 
that restrictions relative to schedules, 


ithe length of the season, the number 


of years of participation, ete., are 
necessary to conserve the interests of 
a well-balanced educational experi- 
ence. 

Finally, I believe in the college 
presidents, the faculties and the 
boards of trustees who are serving 
unselfishly the interests of their fel- 
low men, and I believe in the athletic 
directors and athletic coaches as a 
class, and in those who constitute the 
athletic life of this nation. 


The High School 
Athlete 


By Paul “Bob” Fitzke 
Coach, Central High School, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


HE “athletic heart” is one of the 

most difficult problems with which 
the high school football committees 
and coaches throughout the country 
have to contend. Between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty, the adolescent 
youth is growing at a tremendous 
pace, and, as a direct result of this, 
the heart is under a terrific strain. 
Because of this weakness, many boys 
of high school age are barred from 
participation in sports. 

Another problem to be dealt with is 
that concerning physical weaknesses, 
sometimes so minor that they are not 
readily discerned, of many boys who 
are already participating in sports. 
To avoid serious or fatal injuries, such 
a boy should, of course, be barred 
until further notification, and should 
not be made eligible again until he 





_ has secured a doctor’s certificate. This 
_ Zives rise to another complication, for 


if such a boy should, while playing, 
receive.an injury that proves serious 
or fatal, the blame is placed upon the 
school physician, or upon the person 
who issued the document, which again 
is ‘unfair. 

Turning to the subject of scholastic 
ineligibility, another serious problem, 
many of those students who receive 
low grades and are declared ineligible 
are made to feel that they have only 
themselves to blame, when, in reality, 
a great many failures of this sort may 
be. traced ‘to nature or circumstances 
beyond his control. The average high 
school boy arises at seven or seven- 
thirty o’clock in order to get to school 
on time. Considering the fact that 


the student is mentally engrossed six 
to seven-periods of the school day, it is 
only. natural that he should be men- 
tally fatigued when the last bell rings. 

Then comes football practice, and 
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for two or three hours more he is out 
on the field, returning home to a cold 
dinner, about which he is too much 
a thoroughbred to complain. After 
dinner his studies await him, and, if 
he is of the average type, he will be 
too tired to concentrate sufficiently 
to complete his work in the proper 
shape for his next day’s lessons. 

Arriving in class without his lessons 
prepared, he is censured, and, rather 
than make up an alibi, he takes his 
medicine like a man. The final result 
is a low grade, which bars him from 
sports. Aren’t coaches justified in 
pleading the cause of such an indi- 
vidual? What, then, is the solution? 

A true American high school boy 
athlete will faithfully pledge to his 
coach that he will do his studying dur- 
ing the regularly prescribed study 
periods, and not waste his time. He 
will also promise to listen attentively 
to all that goes on during the recita- 
tion period. The majority of coaches 
can exact such a promise if they will 
make the boys realize that to sit in 
class and study periods doing nothing 
and paying no attention is much more 
tiresome than keeping their minds oc- 
cupied and listening attentively. 

There are two angles of football to 
be weighed in the balance. First, 
what does the coach get out of the 
game? Caring for his men and teach- 
ing them to cooperate with him and in 
time, if he is a good coach, winning 
their love and respect, his reward 
comes when his team wins or puts up 
a particularly good fight. Should his 
men lose, he experiences even a 
greater reward if they take it in good 
spirit. 

But what does the boy get out of 
football? He experiences the thrill 
of playing; learns co-operation, team 
play, sportsmanship and consideration 
for others; he develops a strong phy- 
sique. All of these things help to 
build character. Young athletes in 
their formative periods can be taught 
all of these by the worth while coach, 
who can use his influence to aid his 
boys in commanding a character that 
is above reproach in every respect. 

The advantages of athletics are 
manifold. The boy is kept busy after 
school in clean, fine sports, instead of 
mixing with individuals of dubious 
character and using his spare mo- 
ments in unconstructive and often 
harmful play. 

There are those who offer the ob- 
jection of the injuries liable to be sus- 
tained by the average athlete. But 
statistics prove that accidents of this 
nature are greatly overshadowed by 
careless mishaps such as those caused 
by automobile collisions and the like. 
We read about them every day; the 
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RIDDELL. 


The Trade Mark of 











Quality 
Football 





ATHLETIC SHOES 


Riddell Football shoes were first used in 1922. Northwestern University has used them 
continuously since 1923, University of Chicago, since 1924, Illinois and Nebraska and 
many others since 1925. This continuous use speaks for 
itself. Riddell cleats have won for themselves the 
unique distinction of being the original and only screw 
cleat that will stand up under hard usage. 


Style G. A hand turned feather weight football shoe of the finest quality 
yellow back Kangaroo. Will stand hard usage for a game shoe. Cleats 
will not punch through sole, 
Northwestern, Wisconsin, Iowa, Purdue, Ohio, Minnesota, Nebraska, Notre 
Dame, Stanford, University of Southern California, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and many others. 


Used last year on Army, Navy, Illinois, 


Comes equipped with any cleat listed below. 





Style G 


Style H. 
best University grade. 
with the Style G. Comes equipped 


A fine yellow back Kangaroo, Goodyear Welt shoe of the 
hg Most of the above teams used this shoe along 
with game or No. 4 cleat. 


Style H 


A blue back Kangaroo Welt line shoe of excellent quality. 


le R. 
wi Comes equipped with Regular, or No. 1 cleat. 


Will stand hard usage. 





Style B 


Style P. A blue back Kangaroo welt shoe for backs or line. Bes 
ah. grade High School shoe in America for the money. Comes equipped 
with No. 1 cleat. 


Style P 


A Kangaroo calf shoe of excellent value for High Schools 


Style 0. Comes equipped with No. 1 cleat. 


and junior High teams. 





_ Style 0 


All numbers carried in Stock. AU shoes equipped with Riddell Interchangeable Cleats. 
Sizes perforated in the tongue, 


ohbabad 





No. 1. Best for practice and wear. Being softer is No. 4. Game cleat. Harder than No. 1. Digs in bet- 
ba 2 Moa ‘al “ys yt Same densit Ni 1 No. 5 Mud } Ay No. 4 ' 

io. 2. cleat to 10. " e ensity as No. . . . 

‘te d cleat. No. 6. Game concave cleat. Same density as No. 4. 
No. 3. Extra long mud clea oe ae — ot 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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dt your dealer 


That’s why TRICO cleats outwear 
weather conditions. The better shoes 
yours have them. 
The Famous TRICO 
safest cleat on the 
attachment is a 
TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. 


Made of Genuine Horn Fibre 
all others. Do not chip, crumble, nor 
are equipped with 
Renewable Cleat 
market. The NEW 
“bear” for wear. 
Cleat Dept. 


the toughest material for cleats. 
get mushy, and stand up under all 
TRICO. Insist that 
and 6 other styles 

Most dependable and 

10-B cleat for this 

Literature on request 

1011 McKinley Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 











WRIGHT-DE COSTER 
REPRODUCERS 
Give Perfect Satisfaction 





The Speaker of the Year 


Amplification systems equipped with 
Wright-De Coster Speakers give highly 
satisfactory reproduction for class instruc- 
tion, lectures, speeches, music, announce- 
ments, play-by-play reports of games and 
other things. They are clear and distinct, 
with ample volume for all occasions. 


Write for complete information 
and address of nearest sales office 


WriGuT - DE CosTER, INC. 


2243 University Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 


Export Dept, M. Simons & Son Co., 25 Warren St., 
New York City 
Cable Address: Simontrice, New York 
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papers are full of them, but from the 
thousands of athletic teams in action 
throughout the country, very few 
casualties are reported. 

Participation in sports offers an in- 
centive to greater development, for, 
with high school over, the average 
athlete looks ahead towards college as 
his next goal. Upon graduation from 
college, the athlete sees the business 
world loom ahead as the next obstacle 
to be overcome, but by this time he 
has been thoroughly trained to meet 
such obstacles and to think clearly on 
how best to deal with them. As a re- 
sult, he is able to assume his place in 
this new world without fear, and is a 
challenge to his associates. With the 
aid of his finely-edged sense of bal- 
ance, the result of athletics, he is able 
to continue to hold his own in the 
greatest game Of al, where only the 
fittest-are able to survive: 


von 


Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the National Associa- 
tion of Basketball 
Coaches 
(Continued from page 22) 





I presume at this time there is some 
other business that should be carried 
on. 

We would like to have suggestions 
as to where the meeting next year 
should be held. 

One of the members suggested that, 
in view of the fact that the Olympics 
would be held on the Pacific Coast 
next year, the Sixth Annual Meeting 
of the National Association of Basket- 
ball Coaches be held there. 

There being no further business, 
the meeting came to a close at 1:45 
p. m. 





Building a Baseball 


Team 

(Continued from page 6) 
yearly improvement. They are get- 
ting better wood in their bats and 
adopting our models. Yet their physi- 
cal make-up is against long hitting— 
not much over a double—and today 
our outfielders play them for short 
hits, thus keeping down their batting 
average. 

Base running has been a most in- 
teresting feature of the Japanese 
game. The players are as quick as 
cats and tricky. They have fast get- 
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aways, clever feints and fade-away 
slides. They make up for their lack 
of fast running speed with quickness 
in starts and stops. When the Jap- 
anese coaches start the chatter in 
their native tongue, Look Out! for 
they can surely upset an infield. Nip- 
ponese players are great students of 
our game. This past winter two of 
_ the leading coaches of the Japanese 
universities visited our Big League 
training camps in the South and 
studied the latest angles of the pro- 
fessional game, and will shortly coach 
their pupils back home in the latest 
methods, especially in pitching screw 
balls and hitting them a mile. 





What About a Free 
GateP 


(Continued from page 12) 

tion of $250,000 for a physical educa- 
tion building at one of the state 
institutions for higher learning. Dur- 
ing the course of the discussion one 
member of that august body repre- 
senting the American people cried in 
a high nasal voice, “Let ’em saw wood 
for their physical education. That’s 
what I did when a boy. This physical 
education business is all ‘poppy- 
cock.’” Of course, he had failed to 
note changing social conditions, the 
drift to the cities, and he had never 
investigated the possibilities of moral 
and social education through physical 
education. The influence of tradition, 
custom, and false doctrines persists 
so strongly that hope for adequate 
support by appropriation seems im- 
possible. 

It is true that graduate managers 
have borrowed ballyhoo methods of 
stimulating ticket sales from the late 
Tex Rickard (who succeeded in stim- 
ulating interest enough to get over 
a $1,500,000 “gate” at one fight). 
Graduate managers have devised some 
methods of their own, too. No great 
harm comes from this except among 
those rare athletes who come to re- 
gard athletics as the only thing in 
college life. Most boys see clearly 
and remain unsullied and modest 
through it all. A good deal of harm 
comes when unethical methods are 
used to get winning teams. Prose- 
lyting of athletes, subterfuges, dis- 
honest practices and the spirit of 
“anything to win” harms the boys, for 
unfavorable social attitudes are de- 
veloped. If athletics are sanely and 
cleanly conducted, the amount taken 
in at the gate affects the situation 
not at all. 
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Tie Football Games 


By J. Speelman 


Supervisor Physical Education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Lansing, Mich. 


(A Proposed Method to Decide Tiz 
Football Games) 


F, at the expiration of the regular 
game time, the score of the two 

competing teams is tie; the winning 
team shall be declared in the following 
manner: 

1. After a two minute rest during 
which no substitution shall be allowed 
and during which time the referee 
shall toss up a coin between the two 
opposing captains to decide who shall 
have the choice of offense or defense 
(decision shall also be made regard- 
ing field or wind conditions, conditions 
in each case to be same for both 
teams). 

2. Each team without making any 
substitutions in this overtime play, 
except in case of injury, shall be al- 
lowed to execute four offensive plays. 

3. But one of these four executed 
plays shall be a kick (drop or place 
kick). 

4. On each of these four plays the 
ball shall be put in play from a scrim- 
mage on the five yard line. 

5. Each of the four executed plays 
shall be rated or scored as follows: 

(a) Kicking a goal from the field 
scored or rated five points. If a kick 
fails to score a goal, the ball is dead. 
A blocked kick whether recovered by 
the offensive or defensive team shall 
not score or rate any points. 

(b) Carrying the ball across their 
opponent’s goal line rated or scored 
fifteen points. 

(c) For every yard on each play, 
exclusive of kick, that the ball is car- 
ried forward across the scrimmage 
line, three points shall be awarded (1 
point per foot, fraction of a foot not 
counted). If a fumble occurs and 
the ball is legally recovered by the 
team making the “try,” play shall con- 
tinue until the ball is dead, and if 
any yardage is gained the points will 
be awarded on the same basis as pre- 
viously mentioned. A fumble recov- 
ered by the defensive team forfeits 
the opportunity to score any point on 
this particular play. 

(d) Completing a forward pass in 
the opponent’s end zone is scored or 
rated fifteen points. Completing a for- 
ward pass in the field of play shall be 
scored three points for every yard 
gained past the line of scrimmage 
(same as described in “c”). An il- 
legal or incompleted forward pass 
shall forfeit the opportunity to score 
any points on this particular play. 


(e) If a foul is committed by either 
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Septic Sores 


Septic sores occur with great frequency among 
athletes and they are very difficult to prevent. 


The rational treatment consists of local applica- 
tions which will destroy the bacteria and restore 
the skin to its normal condition. 


Due to its prolonged antiseptic, thermogenic and 
hygroscopic properties 


applied direct to the inflamed area, decongests 
the tissues, relieves pain and tension and hastens 
repair. 


Antiphlogistine is used by coaches and trainers 
everywhere in the treatment of athletic injuries 
involving inflammation and congestion. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick St. New York 


Sample and literature are available to 
coaches and trainers 


Coach 


~eoeeeeneeene Trainer 





























Official in Size and 
Weight 
Strongly Built 


“CHICAGO” Gymnasium and 
Field Equipment fulfills every 
official standard in size and 
weight, and surpasses all re- 
quirements in quality. It is 
strongly and carefully made; is 
certain to give long, satisfying 
service. 

Write for Catalog No. 4 


Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
1835 West Lake Street, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


“CHIC AGO” 
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Albion College Coaching School 


The School for the Coach Who Expects the Most for 


His Money 


June 15th to June 20th, 1931 


SIX DAYS—EVERY DAY—ALL DAY 


TUITION $15.00 


BOARD AND ROOM $10.00 


THINK OF IT, TWO COMPLETE COURSES IN FOOTBALL and ONE IN 
BASKETBALL for $15.00. Board and Room at Fraternity Houses will cost $10.00 


rrp>wwrxH OO 


a 


rerepwHioon 


Andrew Kerr 


Coe >PwHtmMxAuN yD w 


Paul Hinkle 





Harry Kipke 








BIG TEN FOOTBALL 


Harry Kipke, Football Coach of the University 
of Michigan, offers a complete course in their 
great kicking game, unexcelled passing attack, the 
Yost strategy and their defensive tactics, all of 
which have placed Michigan football teams 
among the greatest each season. 


EASTERN FOOTBALL 


Andy Kerr, Football Coach of Colgate Univer- 
sity, will give his complete offensive system that 
made Colgate the leading scorer of the East, also 
complete instruction in all phases of football at 
its best. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL 


Paul Hinkle, Basketball Coach of the famous 
Butler College teams, will offer instruction in 
coaching of basketball, and the system that has 
made Butler the National Champions in 1929 and 
won 19 and lost 2 against the finest teams in the 
country during the 1931 season. 


For the coach or person entering coaching, this 
course is equal to years of playing experience 
plus the knowledge gained by years of coaching 
experience offered by these instructors. This 
course should fit any man with knowledge, that 
will insure his coaching football or basketball 
creditably. 


Register early with R. R. Daugherty, 
Dir. of Athletics 


Albion College, Albion, Michigan 




















Track Coaches Attention! 


Introduce your track men to the Track and Field Honor Athletes 


of 1930! 


Study from pictures the form used by these men! 


The 117 pictures (without descriptive reading) of the track and 
field performers represented in the February issue are available for 


posting in your gymnasiums. 


Price fifty cents 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 


6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, II. 
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team during the execution of any 
plays the penalty as provided in the 
football rules shall be applied, and 
yardage so gained by the offensive 
team shall be rated on the same basis 
as previously mentioned; except that 
a foul (other than encroachment on 
neutral zone) committed by the de- 
fensive team on a kick play shall re- 
sult in the kick being allowed; and 
any foul, except encroachment on neu- 
tral zone, committed by the kicking 
side, shall forfeit the opportunity to 
score any points on the particular play. 

(f) The yardage gained on each 
play shall be determined by the offi- 
cials. The head linesman being re- 
sponsible for marking the line of 
scrimmage (5 yd. line) at the start of 
each of the four plays, and the referee, 
with the cooperation of the umpire, 
shall determine the distance advanced 
by the ball. Yardage after each play 
to be measured from the 5 yd. line to 
the forward side or point of the ball 
when declared dead. 

6. The team scoring the highest 
number of total points in their four 
executed plays (50 points or less) shall 
be declared the winner of the tie game 
and shall have one point added to its 
game score and this score shall stand 
as the official score of the game. 

The proposed plan as outlined under 
“Tie Football Games” will eliminate 
some of the present day objections to 
football games that remain a tie at the 
end of the regular playing time. In 
the past these objections have been 
primarily the following: 

(1) Neither team is satisfied with 
a tie. This objection would be re- 
moved as the game will be decided on 
the field of play in an overtime play 
period. 

(2) The objection so often shown 
with statistics after a tie game that 
one of the teams had gained a greater 
number of first downs, gained more 
yardage, etc., would be unnecessary as 
the two teams’ ability to gain yardage 
would be credited in points and the 
total number of points thus gained 
would decide the issue. The game 
would be actually decided on the mer- 
its of offensive and defensive abilities 
of the two respective teams. 

(3) The objection that the sudden 
interception of a forward pass or a 
lucky recovery of a fumble was the 
cause of the tie score would be offset 
by the four additional plays each team 
would be allowed in the extra play 
period, and any team’s superiority 
would be shown by the yardage and 
total points gained. 

(4) The players, themselves, in 
actual play decide the game as no 
substitutions are allowed and thus no 
communication or advice from the 
coach can be received. 
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Recent Developments in 
Track and Field 


By C. D. Werner 


Assistant Coach of Track, University of 
Illinois 


ord was only made to be broken. 

It is amazing how true that 
statement is in track and field ath- 
letics. No matter how fast the time 
in a dash, how high a vault, or how 
far a weight has been thrown, new- 
comers continue to change the record 
books with startling performances. . 


Along with this increased efficiency 
in performance has been growing in- 
terest on the part of spectators. Al- 
though keen competition and record- 
breaking feats have helped draw 
crowds, they are not the main reasons 
for the steadily increasing manifesta- 
tion of enthusiasm. The main reason 
is that track meets are being more in- 
telligently administered. Considera- 
tion is being given to spectators. 
Meets are being run off promptly and 
without annoying delay. 


The future of track and field ath- 
letics is more in the hands of those 
who officiate and manage the meets 
than in the hands of the coaches or 
athletes themselves. Track and field, 
when considered from this standpoint, 
is as much a business as anything else. 
A poorly organized and managed bank 
or bond house is eventually doomed to 
failure; a championship prize fight 
feebly promoted is practically sure to 
be a flop and a detriment to boxing in 
general. 


Let us take an illustration, absurd 
as it may be. Visualize a crowd of 
75,000 gathered for an important 
football game in one of our huge 
stadia, anxiously awaiting the open- 
ing kick-off at two o’clock. Due to 
poor administration, however, the 
spectators are forced to wait until 
almost three o’clock because the field 
has not been marked off, goal posts 
have to be set in and a football has 
not even been blown up for the occa- 
sion. The point is that similar situa- 
tions have occurred at track meets 
where one should expect everything 
tip-top. 

Imagine the following (and many, 
if not all, of these conditions have 
actually existed at track meets we 
have seen) : 


A crowd has assembled in a gymna- 
sium to watch a track meet. Two track 
teams are present, each team repre- 
senting a ranking university, and all 
that has to be done next is have a 
track meet. Already it is starting 
time. But—officials have yet to be 


G ext vas once said that a rec- 
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The big league boys 
use ABSORBINE JR. 


to get in shape and 








bic" find it in the training camps 
and in the baseball club house 
—in the gym where champions 
train, and at the right hand of the 
trainers, the coaches and the han- 
dlers of men who set the records 
everywhere. 


No matter what your game—from 
track to baseball—from tennis to 
golf—amateur or professional—you 
need Absorbine Jr. to get those 
muscles in shape and keep them 
there. You need it in the daily rub- 
down to get the soreness out of 
joints, to stimulate the circulation 
and give Nature a chance to rebuild 
the tissues. You need it to get rid 
of the deadly Charley Horse—to re- 
lieve a sprain, a bruise or a strained 
ligament. You need it in your 
training, just as champions in all 
lines of sport have needed it and 
used it for more than 38 years. 


Absorbine 4 Jr 











Here’s how: Be sure that YOU 
have Absorbine Jr. as a general rub- 
down every day. Use two ounces of 
Absorbine Jr. to a quart of water, 
with witch hazel or rubbing alco- 
hol. For a lame arm or leg, or. sore 
tendon, apply Absorbine Jr. full 
strength and rub well. It’s great to 
relieve pain and promote quick re- 
lief. Get Absorbine Jr. NOW and 
let it do for you what it has done 
for thousands of athletes. At all 
druggists—$1.25. Hospital or train- 
ers’ sizes—$2.50. Send for free sam- 
ple. W. F. Young, Inc., 245 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 





Checks “Athlete’s Foot” 


Absorbine Jr. kills the ringworm germ 
which causes “Athlete’s Foot,” that 
itching, scaly, or soft moist condition 
between the toes. Apply full strength 
at the first sign of infection. 





Trainers, Coaches — send for booklet — “Keep them fit” — and a free trial bottle ef Abserbine Jr. 
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HONOR 
AN SWEATERS 


for COLLEGES and HIGH SCHOOLS 


Furnished in All Standard School Colors 


Chenille Felt 
Letters and Emblems 


10 Days’ 
Service 








COACHES AND 
FACULTY 
MANAGERS: 


We have a beautiul 64-page 
illustrated catalog of our en- 
tire line of athletic knitwear, 
which we will forward upon 
receiving your request. 

















SAND KNITTING MILLS CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic Wear 


1714-20 North Robey Street CHICAGO 

















THE OSBORN ENGINEERING CO. 


7016 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, O. 


DESIGNERS 
of 


STADIUMS 
GRANDSTANDS 
GYMNASIUMS 
FIELD HOUSES 
ATHLETIC FIELDS 


7 - - 
Consultation Advice 
REFERENCES GivEN Upon REQUEST TO FIFTY-TWO SATISFIED 
CLIENTS 
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chosen (with the sole exception of the 
starter), there are no batons for the 
relays (probably mislaid), no finish 
yarn is available (merely a slight 
oversight), running lanes are not 
marked off and it isn’t quite decided 
yet in which direction the shot will 
be thrown. There is no time schedule 
for events. 


Little wonder that spectators should 
become disgruntled! But thanks to 
better management, the above situa- 
tions are becoming fewer and fewer. 

One of the changes, or, one might 
Say an addition, to track equipment of 
late, is the adjustable starting block 
which is now being used in practically 
all the country’s big meets. Its advan- 
tages have been hashed pro and con 
by many groups, and to make a defi- 
nite answer as to the merits of the 
starting device is difficult. Rules com- 
mittees have not hesitated in allowing 
the block’s use, but committees on 
records have declined, thus far at 
least, to sanction record performances 
made with its aid—if it be an aid to 
use it. 

It is true that, with the use of start- 
ing blocks, excellent time has been 
made in the dashes the past two years, 
but upon closer investigation it is 
found that many of these same sprint- 
ers have made marks equally as good 
starting from the old-fashioned holes. 
Wycoft’s 9.4 century at the National 
Collegiates last June was made from 
holes. Simpson, Tolan, Bracey and 
Leland, to mention a few others, have 
been well under ten flat, starting with- 
out the blocks. There is no doubt that 
they are more convenient and save 
the time used in digging holes. 


An important change in field equip- 
ment has been the new telescopic type 
high jumping standards. Formerly the 
bar rested on pegs placed in holes in 
the standards. Now it rests on top 
with no protection on either side to 
prevent displacement. The old type 
standards made hitting or stealing a 
height comparatively easy, because 
the bar could only be moved forward 
or bounced off by a severe impetus. 
This change has undoubtedly affected 
many jumpers’ heights several inches, 
but, on the other hand, it causes each 
jumper practically to clear a height, 
which is fair for all in the end. 

Sliding gauges placed near the high 
jump, pole vault and broad jump pits 
keep spectators informed as to the 
height and distance. Announcing re- 
sults after completion of each event is 
appreciated by the crowd, and being 
sure that all are able to hear each 
announcement is again being consid- 
erate in a wise way. Flags placed at 
five- or ten-foot intervals have helped 
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onlookers judge the distance of throws 
in the discus and javelin events. In 
the shot put, similar markings have 
proved helpful, and in some meets a 
return trough for the shot has been 
used, this feature, however, being 
mainly one of safety. 

One university introduced the use 
of a huge clock registering seconds. 
Being placed where all could see it, the 
time of a race could be watched as the 
race was run. It proved both success- 
ful and popular, and, though seem- 
ingly a novelty, many other meets may 
employ similar clocks for the conveni- 
ence of spectators. 


Better running tracks are being 
built each year all over the country. 
More time and work is put in on run- 
ways and take-offs for the jumping 
events. But greatest of all, as far as 
developments are concerned, has been 
the attempt to make track meets in- 
teresting and enjoyable for those who 
watch them. If a track meet is to be 
successful for the greatest number, it 
must have a time schedule that allows 
for no idle time, and it must be 
adhered to. If possible, it is mighty 
fine to build the time schedule around 
one outstanding event, the climax of 
the meet. 


In brief, the things which will go 
far towards making track a more pop- 
ular sport are these: 


1. Have a good time schedule, one 
which allows ample time, so as not to 
be too rushing for the athletes, yet not 
so slow that the idle periods become a 
bore to the spectators. Keep in mind 
that the spectators are sitting on hard 
bleachers, and that levity under such 
conditions is golden. 


2. Make a spectacle or show of the 
meet. Have color and drama wherever 
possible. Unusual openings, some out- 
standing athlete or event as a climax 
and a good announcer are the ways of 
making it a show. 

3. Keep the field clear, so that peo- 
ple who pay to see the meet actually 
can see it. Too often athletes and offi- 
cials gather around events or at fin- 
ishes to such an extent that it is 
impossible for the spectators to see. 

4. Keep the crowd informed as to 
(a) what the next event is to be, who 
is competing in it, how many laps and 
where it will finish; (b) what the best 
marks are so far in the field events— 
heights of bars, etc.; (c) the score 
after each event. Do not allow your 
announcer to delay in giving the re- 
sults of an event—let him give it 
direct from the finish even if he makes 
an error. It is always better to make 
a correction than to delay beyond the 
point of interest. 
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Sound Design Provides 
Exeeptional Rigidity 


Circle A Steel Grandstands are the 
logical answer to every large-sized out- 
door seating job. They are designed 
by Circle A Engineers, with more than 
ten years’ experience in constructing 
seating for all types of installations. 
Circle A Steel Grandstands—in both 
permanent and portable types—are un- 
equalled for structural strength—are 
unequalled for simplicity of construc- 
tion that means ease of erection and 
the minimum of parts. 

Circle A Portable Steel Grandstands 
are built on the same angle as the Per- 
manent type. They are especially de- 
signed so that the two types can be 


used together—one part a permanent 
stand, and the other part temporarily 
erected for special, large-capacity needs. 
The construction of the Portable type 
allows fast, easy erection or disman- 
tling. Parts can be stored away in com- 
paratively small space. Write now for 
the data on these practical seats—be 
ready for next fall’s needs. 

Circle A Products Corporation, 
551 South 25th Street, Newcastle, 
Indiana. Also manufacturers of Circle 
A Portable Bleachers of Steel or 
Wood, Folding Partitions, Sectional 
Partitions, Rolling Partitions, School 
Wardrobes. 


CIRCLE A STEEL GRANDSTANDS 
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ermanent 
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pay 
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delivery: 


mediate 
1633 Augusta 
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Announcing 


the NEW GOLDEN 
% SECOND SHOE 


















Notes :— 


1. Note the per- 
fect fit, the ap- 
pearance of speed 
and firmness. 


2. Note the close fit 
around the ankle and 
over the arch, made 
permanent by non- 
elastic braid reinforce- 
ment. 


3. Note the heel coun- 
ter — well moulded to 
the heel, preventing 
slipping and friction. 


4. Note the foot shape 
of the last—offset with 
the foot, narrow at the 
toes, wide ball, close 
fitting instep. 


5. Note the cleats— 
they are long, light 
and triple locked. 


6. Note wide-placed 
cleats for side lever- 
age. 

7. Many, many other 


points in the Broad- 
side. 


Golden Sporting 
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A new football 
shoe made for 
speed. 

It may save 4 
second :— 


Y4 second in Start- 
ing 

1% second in Stop- 
ping 

4 second on the 
Straightaway. 


It might mean five 
yards or the 
“break” that wins. 





os THE TRIPLE 





o LOCKED CLEAT— 
C3 Locked at base 





or Rig Locked on inside 
Locked on outside 
(also mud cleats) 


Shoe Co. 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


Send us more information [J AJl 


Send us a sample pair of the new GOLDEN % 
Second Shoe [] 
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O’SHEA 
New Light Weight Football Jersey 





A new light weight football jersey possessing a 
sufficient amount of ruggedness to give satisfactory 
service. 


A specially spun worsted yarn of high quality 
allows us to offer this light weight but tough game 
jersey. 






Used by several Universities during the 1929 sea- 
son with complete satisfaction. 











Write for information. 








O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414 N. Sacramento Ave. Chicago, Ill. 






























